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Extracts from Noticcs. 


The Churchman, New York, says: — 

“This magazine is so well known that it hardly 
eeds at this late day any extended commendation. 
wh number is in itself a photograph, so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished <Any library possessing a full set of THE tr. 
ING AGE has on its shelves a perfect reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more.” 

The Congregationalist, Boston, says: 

“A wise judgment is displayed in in the selection of 
its contents, . hich are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and successfully. 
We do not know where to look for its equal in its 
own line.” 


n 


The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions —four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE LIVING 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
inent from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of po-sessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, sciece, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says tt is 

* The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embrace ‘ing as it does the choicest lite ra- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. fe cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seein to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone.a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New-York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING AG&.’ 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York, saus: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.’ 

Zion’s Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 

ge as the field of periodical literature broad- 
It has no peer 
The Wate hman, Boston, says: — 

“We can only repeat what we have already said, 
that The LIVING Aw! -- pads all other publications of 
its kind, not only in , but in merit. . Biography, 
fiction, science, critic lone, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here. 
aud it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . It furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 

Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: 
if we could get but one magazine, we » would get 
L.lis 
The Christian Advocate, New York. say 
a a serves its age, and the affecti on . which it has 
earned 

he Observer. St. Mo., says: — 

“tt i certainly the most valuable weekly pub- 
lished.” 

The Living Church, Chicago, says: 

‘it is simply invaluable, bringing to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of ali the current lit- 
erature of the day.’ 


The New-York Tribune says: — 

** Its pages teem with the choicest literature of tt 
day, seli.cted with wide knowledge and admir 
tact, and furnishing a compicie introduction t 
best thoughts of the best writers whose imyn 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of { 

No reader who makes himself familiar with 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary cu t 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: 

“In no other form can so much thoroughiy 
reading be got for so little money: in no othe: 
can so much ins tr uction and entertainment be » 
so small a space 


The Philade Iphia Inquirer says: 
‘When one is confined to the choice of but 
magazine out of the brilliant array which th: 
mands of the time have called into existence 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make select 
of Litteli’s Living Ace, wherein is condensed y 
is most valuable of the best of the: 
The North American, Plaledelphia, says :— 

“Tt affords the best, the cheapest. and most ex 
venient means of keeping abr reast With the prog: 
of thought in all its phases. 
Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: - 

Each number of THe Living AGE proves } 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest exp 
sion and latest development in periodic 
keep u 
world. 
The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“Tf one wishes to keep abreast of the intellect 
march of mankind, he not only should, but im 
read regularly Tne LiviInG AGE.” 

The Richmond Whig says: — 

“Tfa man were to read Tue Livine AGF recul 
and read nothing else, he would be well inf — ed 
all se ut subjects in the general field of h 
knowledge 


The . 


ils. ” 


P with them is to be outside the intelleci 


i/bany Argus says: 
‘It is edited with great skill and care, and it 
ly appearance give S$ it certain advantages ove: 
monthly riva's.” 
The Cincinnati Gazette says it is 

“As much in the forefront of eclectic publicati 
as at its start forty years ago.” 
The Montreal Gazette says tt is 

“Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount « 
reading furnished.”’ 
The Indianapolis Journal says it 

“ Grows better as tle years roll on.” 
The Boston Journal says: 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expe 
one’s self to a perpetual temptation to pause aud 1 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poe) 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selection 

for in this, as in all editing, the crue . ul test 
knowing what not to print,—and the result 
the reader cf THE LIVING AGE has the be 
forei literature wisely sifted and brought 
him in a very convenient shape.” 
The Commonwealth, Boston, 

“ Whatever is not known and. pul lished by the ed 

ors of Tk LivInG AGE th knowing 
The Hawk-Eye. Burlington, lowa, says: 

“Ithasnorival. And if but one m 
read, this should certainly be the choic 
The Boston Traveller says: 

“It absolutely seems a work of supererogation t 
say a word in praise of Tur LIVING AGE; but it 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot wit 
hold our word of poe bee hes dy We have been fa 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years: 
though its earlier contents were variegated and mi 
excellent, ‘better is the end of this thing than t! 
beginning ’” 
The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says it 1s 

“The cheapest magazine for the amount of matter 
published in the United states.” 
The Courrer-Journal, Louisville, says tt ts 

“ The oldest and the best.’ 
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A SNOW PARABLE. 
BY A. L. SALMON. 


SoFTLY falls the snow and slowly, slowly, 
O’er the solitude of wold and hill; 

Winds are breathing desolate and lowly 
Where the wearied world is lying still. 


All the dismal blackness of the city 
Lies enshrouded with a perfect white : 
God in wonderful eternal pity 
Sends his snowy message through the night. 


Like a cloak of pardon and remission 
Falls the snow on city den and street — 

Emblem of the contrite heart’s condition, 
Earnest of forgiving love complete. 


Where the sin and sadness are unsleeping 
Lies a purity which is not theirs; 
Thro’ the night there comes a sound of weep- 


ing, 
Thro’ the night there comes a voice of 
prayers. 


Turn, O hungry souls that tire of sinning, 
Take the peace which earth can never give! 

Leave the by-gone for a new beginning, 
Leave the dreariness of death, and live. 


Softly falls the snow and slowly, slowly, 
O’er the solitude of street and mart: 
Hear, O Father! Thou art holy — 
Lay its whiteness on the sinner’s heart. 
Good Words. 


THE WANING YEAR. 


WITH faded leaves her path was strown — 
Gold of the elm and beechen red: 

She wandered — she was all alone — 
The summer and her hopes were dead. 


She murmur’d —for her pulse beat low, 
‘* Oh, we were glad in springtime here ! 

Who would have thought it ended so?”’ 
She murmur’d — and let fall a tear. 


** The air is full of voices faint; 
The rain is cold and dim the day; 
No ear gives heed to my complaint — 
’Tis time I were away! ”’ 
Academy. 


ITINERANTS. 


WHENCE come these wanderers, from what 
southern clime, 
Playing before my window in the street, 
This man and woman in whose presence 
meet 
Impassioned whisperings of a world sublime? 








A SNOW PARABLE, ETC, 


As though their sires had sat in olden time 
Within the Forum, or at Czsar’s feet, 
He, sternly gracious, seems my gaze to greet 
With the weird grandeur of a Dantesque 


rhyme; 
And she, who moves so gently—she whose 
mien 
Might grace a Beatrice or adorn love’s 
queen — 


Perchance hath near the Pincian known of 


yore 
The love-lit welcome and the light of home! 
Yet vain is all surmise, we’ll guess no more. 
I said, ‘‘ Whence came ye?” and she an- 
swered, ‘‘ Rome.’’ 
S. WADDINGTON. 


RONDEL. 


SHE came to me when Spring was in the land; 
I could not separate her from its flowers ; 
She was inwoven with the budding hours 
When Summer’s dainty leafery is planned. 


We stood a day or two on Friendship’s strand, 
As rightly met as April sun and showers: 
She came to me when Spring was in the land; 
I could not separate her from its flowers. 


And though we go not hence linked hand in 
hand, 
Nor as a gentle friend my life she dowers, 
Lent-lilies will recall those rides of ours; 
I’ll say, when primroses their buds expand: 
‘She came to me when Spring was in the 
land.”’ 
Chambers’ Journal. 


LITERATURE AND NATURE, 


*Mip Cambrian heights around Dolgelly vale, 
What time we scaled great Cader’s rugged 


pile, 
Or loitered idly where still meadows smile 

Beside the Mawddach-stream, or far Cyn- 

fael — 

No tome or rhythmic page, no pastoral tale, 
Our summer-sated senses would beguile, 
Or lull our ears to melody, the while 

The voiceful rill ran lilting down the dale. 

In London town once more— behold once 

more 
The old delight returns! 
how vast, 
In Milton’s verse, through what dim 
paths we wind; 
How Keats’s canvas glows, and Wordsworth’s 
lore, 
As tarn or torrent pure, by none surpass’d, 
Sheds light and love — unfathomed, un- 
defined. 


*Mid heights 


S. WADDINGTON. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE.* 

THE study of English literature in our 
schools and colleges on a scale proportion- 
ate to its importance is of comparatively 
recent date. I suppose we should not be 
far wrong in fixing that date at about thirty 
years back. Up to that time, although the 
colleges in London and other great centres 
could boast distinguished professors of the 
subject, it had hardly been recognized, 
even in the higher forms of schools at all. 
School histories of England, in an appen- 
dix to the successive chapters, may have 
furnished the names of the great authors 
in prose and verse who adorned each 
reign, with a list of their more important 
works, but that was all. To whom the 
credit is due of leading the movement 
which has brought about the remarkable 
change in this respect, it might be difficult 
to say. But there is no doubt that the 
movement received a great impetus about 
the time just mentioned by the publica- 
tion, through the Clarendon Press at Ox- 
ford, of a series of selected works of the 
great English classics, thoroughly edited 
and annotated, under the general direction 
of the late Professor Brewer, of King’s 
College. Single plays of Shakespeare, 
separate portions of the “ Canterbury 
Tales,” selected poems of Dryden, and so 
forth, were one by one issued, under the 
care of the editors best qualified for the 
task, and at a price that made them avail- 
able tor use in all the higher class schools 
and colleges inthe country. ‘“ The authors 
and works selected,” so ran the prospec- 
tus of the series, “are such as will best 
serve to illustrate English literature in its 
historicalaspect. As ‘the eye of history,’ 
without which history cannot be under- 
stood, the literature of a nation is the 
clearest and most intelligible record of its 
life. Its thoughts and its emotions, its 
graver and its less serious modes, its 
progress or its degeneracy, are told by its 
best authors in their best words. This 
view of the subject will suggest the safest 
rules for the study of it.” 


* An address delivered at University College, Bris- 
tol, at the opening of the session 1889-1890. 





Admirable words, worthy of the large- 
minded and large-hearted scholar who in- 
spired, if he did not actually frame them ; 
and we can well understand how they 
must have brought light and inspiration 
to many a schoolmaster and student, who 
had never entertained the idea of Chaucer 
and Bacon as possible factors in educa- 
tion, though it had seemed the most 
obvious thing in the world to study the 
masterpieces of Schiller, Dante, or Mo- 
liére. At the time we are speaking of, the 
average schoolmaster would have scouted 
the idea of an English classic becoming a 
text-book in his school. He might indeed 
give out a canto of “ Marmion” to be 
learned by heart as a holiday task, but that 
was for a mere exercise of memory, or to 
keep the lad from being too noisy ona wet 
day. I remember how Dr. Arnold, in one 
of his letters, expresses an ardent wish 
that he might have the opportunity of 
studying a play of Shakespeare with his 
sixth form, on the same scale of attention 
and precision as they studied a book of 
Thucydides! But this was but an aspira- 
tion, and the times were not ripe for a 
change, even if the remorseless limits of 
years and months admitted of any diminu- 
tion of the space allotted to Latin and 
Greek, 

I do not at all say that the prejudice of 
the average teacher against the introduc- 
tion of English writers into the curriculum 
of his school was altogether unworthy, and 
to be laughed at. It had its root in a true 
conviction that nothing was worth teaching 
that did not involve some labor and trouble 
on the part of the learner —that did not 
awake and exercise in him some new 
powers — that was not, in a word, a disci- 
pline. It was this feeling that was sound 
and worthy of all respect in the prejudice 
against English literature as an element 
in education, The picture of Addison, or 
Pope in a boy’s hands connected itself 
with that of a half-hour of idleness — 
harmless perhaps, but still idleness — 
spent in an armchair by the fire or on a 
sunny lawn, a half-hour withdrawn from 
more serious and profitable study. And 
if any one, reading these suppressed 
thoughts of the teacher, were to retort that 
after all Addison and Pope might be as 
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worthy literature as Horace and Aristoph- 
anes, the answer would be ready: ‘ Yes, 
but it takes some trouble to get at the 
meaning of Horace and Aristophanes, 
The language in which they wrote obliges 
the student to give thought and trouble 
to the subject. An English book does 
nothing of the kind.” 

And it was to those who cherished this 
conviction, and yet were quite aware that 
Hooker and Bacon, Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton, De Foe and Swift must have an im- 
portant message to those who spoke their 
tongue, that, as Lhave said, such words as 
Professor Brewer’s came like something 
of arevelation. English literature, it now 
appeared, might ask some labor and atten- 
tion on the part of the student, might 
evoke and train some new powers. It 
might link itself with history, or rather 
claim to be itself a department of history, 
and history had long ago been established 
as a necessary branch of education. And 
moreover, as such, it admitted of being 
examined in, and the final test by exami- 
nation has always, I suppose, been pres- 
ent to the mind of the teacher when con- 
sidering the appropriateness of a subject 
for his pupils. 

From the first, then, English literature 
has been regarded by the teacher as some- 
thing to be examined in; and from the 
first this has largely determined the form 
in which it has been taught. The connec- 
tion of an author with his own time — how 
far he has either reflected the deeper con- 
victions and aims of that time, or perhaps 
only its passing moods and fashions ; the 
obligations of the writer to foreign mod- 
els, or to the influence of a revived study 
of ancient literature —these and many 
such inquiries were seen to be wholesome 
and instructive ways of studying the au- 
thor, and throwing light upon his genius 
and our appreciation of him. And in all 
sound teaching of the subject such topics 
have always, of course, found a place. 
But even here and in the hands of teach- 
ers of real and wide scholarship, I think 
may be perceived the first shadow of a 
danger which might in time spread and 
overcast the entire subject. In the hands 
of a teacher who himself lovedyand en- 
joyed the author he was treating of, it 
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would be impossible but that something 
of his own taste and appreciation should 
be transferred to the student who listened 
to him, provided always that the student 
had in him the germs of taste and appre- 
ciation at all. But here again the termi- 
nal examination began to cast its “ shadow 
before.” How are you to examine upon 
a young student’s exjoyment of the “ Fairy 
Queen” or the “Rape of the Lock”? 
Even though he has learned to feel, and 
ardently to relish, the exquisite yet wholly 
different flavors of these two poems, how 
is this to be tested by an examination 
paper? Moreover, if a taste for these 
writers is to be found by studying them — 
not for the history or archeology in them, 
but for their own sakes and for the enjoy- 
ment of them — there is no time for this in 
the class-room, for that time is wanted for 
the historical and critical questions that 
arise ; and the student at home has no time 
for that leisurely and deliberate reading 
that brings about a love for an author, as 
distinguished from a mastery of his diffi- 
culties (if an ancient writer) of language or 
allusion. And thus the danger might 
arise, even with the ablest teaching, that 
the student would leave the study of an 
author with a considerable knowledge of 
his language, his allusions, and his relation 
to other writers, and yet with but a mod- 
erate degree of pleasure derived from the 
writer himself, 

And if, even with our ablest and most 
scholarly teachers at work, there exists 
this possibility of the writer himself being 
neglected for the sake of the facts about 
the writer, how certain is it that the study 
of our literature in places of education 
where such scholars are not procurable 
(and scholars of fine and catholic literary 
taste do not grow on every hedge) must 
tend to resolve itself more and more into 
questions that can be set and answered in 
an examination paper, with questions of a 
writer’s biography, of facts and dates con- 
nected with his writings, of popular quo- 
tations from these writings and the like — 
with perhaps a list of the general and 
time-honored verdicts that it is considered 
safe for any one, not a genius, to repeat in 
society. We all know what to expect 
when we take up an examination paper in 
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English literature as set to the higher 
form of a good school; it is sure to con- 
tain questions something after this model : 

“Name the authors of the following 
works —‘The Hind and the Panther;’ 
‘Beowulf;’ ‘Acis and Galatea;’ ‘Friar 
Bacon and Friar Bungay ;’ ‘ The Shortest 
Way with the Dissenters;’ and ‘ Ado- 
nais.’ Give a brief account of the con- 
tents of these works. To what class of 
literature do they belong ?” 

“Write a life, with dates, of Sir John 
Suckling. What do you mean by the 
‘metaphysical’ poets? Discuss the ap- 
propriateness of the term.” 

Now I am not citing this style of ques- 
tion to condemn or ridicule it. No knowl- 
edge can be entirely useless, and there is 
no saying when and where it may not be 
useful to an upper middle-class English 
man or woman to know the authors of the 
aforesaid works. But this at least is cer- 
tain, that a student might obtain full marks 
in sucha paper without its proving that he 
or she was any the better, wiser, or hap- 
pier for any of the literature of which it 
treats. To begin with, there may be am- 
ple time in one school or college session 
to get up all the information requisite to 
answer such a paper, when there would 
not be time enough for the profitable 
study of any one of the writers named, if 
read for the sake of his works and not for 
the sake of being examined about him. 
And it is obvious that if literature is pur- 
sued in this kind of way, there is hardly 
any limit to the extent of ground that the 
student may be asked to traverse in a sin- 
gle year. I have myself been more than 
once invited to set the examination papers 
in this subject in an institution that I will 
not name. The syllabus of the lectures 
given during one session has been laid 
before me, to assist me in framing my 
questions, and I could only gather from 
this that in the course of a single year the 
whole range of English literature from 
“Piers Plowman” to “Waverley” had 
been dealt with by the lecturer, and there- 
fore after a fashion supposed to be profit- 
able to the learners. Imagine five centu- 
ries of our noble classics in verse and 
prose —the greater and the minor proph- 
ets of our literature — so much as touched 
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upon to any purpose in sucha space! No 
doubt the area covered looked well in the 
prospectus of the lectures. It displayed 
the comprehensive character of the in- 
struction given, and by consequence the 
complete knowledge of English authors 
carried away by a daughter after only a 
year’s work — “and still the wonder grew, 
how one small head could carry all she 
knew.” Yes! the old, old fallacy! The 
area nominally cultivated — ¢kzs the won- 
der and the attraction. No thought of the 
depth to which the plough has gone, or 
whether any really valuable seed had been 
sown atall! No thought of whether any 
genuine pleasure had been acquired 
through experience of any one of these 
English writers! Yet only through some 
pleasure given, I venture to assert, is any 
profit afforded by the study of an English 
writer. 

May I tell two anecdotes, for which I 
can vouch, illustrating the opinion I am 
upholding, drawn not from the class-rooms 
of our own rank, but from the “simple 
annals of the poor”? You know that of 
late years, in our national schools under 
government inspection, the higher stand- 
ards are allowed to learn and study some 
passage of defined length from an English 
poet —a scene from Shakespeare, a poem 
of Cowper, a canto of Walter Scott. 
Well, I once knew of a village schoolmas- 
ter who actually chose Milton’s “ Lycidas ” 
for the purpose, and, stranger still, the 
inspector did not put his foot down upon 
the absurdity. It is quite easy to divine 
why the schoolmaster, who had perhaps 
studied the poem in his own training col- 
lege days, chose that poem. “ Lycidas” 
has always been one of the happiest of 
hunting-grounds for the examiner. It is 
full from end to end of names, phrases, 
allusions in mythology, geography, scrip- 
ture-history, on which questions can be 
framed. Just recall a few —the “ Sisters 
of the sacred well,” “the Fauns and 
Satyrs,” “the Druids,” “the gory visage 
sent down the stream,” the “sanguine 
flower inscribed with woe,” and all the rest 
of it. The examiner could go on con- 
structing paper after paper, and yet leave 
something untouched. And so, for the 
sake of proving to the examiner how many 
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Clarendon Press notes could be made to 
stick fast in the sixth standard boy’s mem- 
ory, this consummate poem was drummed 
into him — a poem, the nobility and beauty 
of which could not by any possibility be 
brought home to his ideas and feelings, 
because his whole line of learning in the 
school supplied him with nothing to which 
the poem could in any intelligible way 
link itself. The allusiveness of the poem 
— saturated at every turn with a recollec- 
tion of something in Virgil or Theocritus 
—essentially a poem to delight scholars 
and students, how should it test anything 
in the village boy, save a parrot-like ca- 
pacity for learning isolated facts and 
phrases, and reproducing them on paper 
or by word of mouth? This is one of my 
anecdotes. Here is the other. Some 
five-and-twenty years ago, when I was a 
curate in Staffordshire, our village school- 
master (it was before the days of regula- 
tion English literature in national schools), 
having to find something to read to his 
upper class as a lesson in dictation, 
thought he would try as an experiment 
Lord Tennyson’s *“ Dora,” that tender and 
charming idyll of the farmer whose son 
would not marry according to his father’s 
wishes —a story of sorrow and suffering, 
courage and loyalty, and final reconcilia- 
tion. I suppose that no one would dream 
of choosing such a poem to provide mate- 
rial for an examination; at least I cannot 
remember any single word in it to make 
a question out of; and in this case the 
poem was not set for that purpose, but 
primarily for an exercise in writing from 
dictation. But the master, having found 
the story touching and interesting, doubt- 
less hoped his pupils might also find it so, 
and thought like a sensible man that he 
might confer two separate benefits in a 
single lesson. What was the result? The 
boys and girls were moved and charmed. 
They obtained permission to make perma- 
nent copies of it with pen and ink. They 
took them home, and read them to their 
fathers and mothers; they in their turn 
were interested and moved by the picture 
of village loves and sorrows, touched by a 
master’s hand; and thus one very unro- 
mantic Staffordshire village was drawn for 
the moment closer together under the 
spell of genius. Now, I ask you confi- 
dently, in which of these two cases had 
English literature really justified its ad- 
mission into schools —its installation as 
a worthy part of education? Ia which 
instance had literature done its high and 
blessed service — that in which the poem 
had been studied for its own sake, or that 
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in which it had been studied for the sake 
of the notes? 

I do not apologize for this digression 
into village life, while addressing the stu- 
dents of this distinguished college, for it 
serves my purpose, which is to assert for 
English literature a function and a mission 
which seem to me sometimes in danger of 
being overlooked in the very zeal for teach- 
ing it. Whenever the use of literature in 
education comes to be sought for in the 
opportunity for setting papers init; if ever 
the motes and not the ext should come to 
be treated as the life of the subject; then 
propter vitam the student may come to 
overlook the very motive and justification 
for that life. The danger indubitably 
exists of wearying the younger student by 
confining his attention to the accidents of 
the subject, and never finding time to 
come to its essence at all. Take for exam- 
ple the greatest name of all in our litera- 
ture— Shakespeare. He is indeed the 
best of all subjects for the lecturer, be- 
cause he is the greatest. But he is also 
the best from another point of view; 
because he is so full of interesting subor- 
dinate matter —so full of history, arche- 
ology, folk-lore, allusiveness to obsolete 
manners and customs, sports and pastimes 
of our ancestors, together with a vocabu- 
lary and grammar sufficiently unlike our 
own to justify and necessitate any amount 
of careful study. One could lecture for 
a whole session upon the difficulties in 
“ Coriolanus ” (where there is also for the 
examiner the additional joy of an extremely 
obscure text), without ever arriving at the 
nobility and pathos of the dramatist’s treat- 
ment*of his subject. One might even 
achieve a famous traditional impossibility, 
and so study the play of “ Hamlet” as to 
leave out the Prince of Denmark alto- 
gether! But do not suppose for one mo- 
ment that I think all this subordinate 
matter superfluous or unimportant. It is 
of the first importance and absolutely nec- 
essary. I at once admit that no study of 
Shakespeare is worth anything that does 
not primarily take account of such things. 
Any-one coming to that study with no 
previous acquaintance with Shakespeare’s 
grammar and idiom —with the general 
differences of Elizabethan English from 
our own—does indeed “see through a 
glass darkly.” Without some knowledge 
in the directions I just now indicated, how 
large a part of Shakespeare is obscure; 
| how many of his similes and allusions miss 
|their mark; how much of his wit and 
| humor is absolutely without point! We 
| are really indebted to the scholar and the 
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antiquarian for any thorough enjoyment 
of a dramatist separated from us by three 
hundred years. Without their help (to use 
a homely metaphor), we are as those who 
gaze at a beautiful landscape through a 
window of imperfect glass, soiled and 
overcrusted with age; to enjoy the view, 
it is absolutely necessary that the window 
be first cleaned. Now by successive 
scholars and antiquarians this service has 
been amply rendered; and in our time 
two scholars, Mr. Aldis Wright and Dr. 
Abbott, have done invaluable work to- 
wards this end. The former of these 
gentlemen has done more to make Shake- 
speare intelligible, and therefore profitable 
to younger students — yes, and to children 
also of a larger growth—than any one 
I could name. To have mastered Mr. 
Wright’s notes to the plays in the Claren- 
don Press series is to have become in the 
most effectual way acclimatized to Eliza- 
bethan English. And few of the most 
generally well-informed Englishmen can 
afford to despise such help. Now and 
then we meet with those who profess to 
find their Shakespeare quite intelligible 
and to be scornfully intolerant of the com- 
mentator’s proffered aid. I should very 
much like to test such persons with a few 
picked passages, and see whether by the 
light of nature alone, and their own good 
wits, they can make sense out of meta- 
phors drawn from some superstition or 
sport familiar to Shakespeare’s contempo- 
raries, but of which no trace now remains. 
Take Shakespeare’s metaphors from hawk- 
ing, for instance. That being the one 
familiar field-sport, dear to all classes of 
society from the king to the yeoman, no 
wonder that in the hands of a great poet 
it becomes a perpetual fountain of imagery 
—from Desdemona’s “I'll watch him 
tame ” to Othello’s magnificent threat : — 


If I do prove her haggard, 
Though that her jesses were my own heart- 
strings, 
I’d whistle her off, and let her down the wind 
To prey at Fortune. 


Mr. Aldis Wright in one of his prefaces 
mentions that various correspondents had 
demurred to his filling his notes with mat- 
ter of this kind, and had wished for some 
fine-art criticism instead. Mr. Wright 
most wisely declined to listen to any such 
allurements. ‘“ Sign-post criticism,” as he 
called it, he distinctly refused to supply. 
He knew well enough what the invitation 
meant, in too many cases. It meant that 
certain young critics of Shakespeare 
wanted to be able to descant authorita- 
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tively on Shakespeare’s beauties and de- 
fects, his strength and weakness, and to 
exchange esthetic speculations with their 
friends at a society, without taking any 
preliminary trouble even to understand 
the words of the author they were talking 
about. And this ambition the editor had 
no intention of gratifying. His purpose 
was to make it certain that the critic of 
the future had mastered this preliminary 
knowledge, without which to pretend to 
an opinion at all on Shakespeare’s or 
any other author’s merits or demerits is 
mere vanity and impertinence. And there- 
fore you will not misunderstand me in 
what I have already said of a grave dan- 
ger incident to the study before us, that 
the zotes to any author should receive 
more attention than the fex¢,; and in judg- 
ing that there was something wrong some- 
where when, as I remember once to have 
seen, a young girl of fourteen or fifteen 
despairfully roamed up and down a draw- 
ing-room with one of Mr. Aldis Wright’s 
little orange-tawny volumes in her hand, 
exclaiming wearily, “Oh! how I hate 
Shakespeare !” 

We are used to this melancholy state of 
things in the instance of an ancient lan- 
guage. That an average schoolboy, hav- 
ing to read (let us say) Tacitus for the 
sake of the Latin tongue, should come to 
hate Tacitus, has long come to be accepted 
as a natural event. For we know that an 
extinct tongue must be studied in those 
writers whom care or chance has pre- 
served from perishing through the world’s 
stormy ages; and as arule these are the 
writers of real mark. In these the Latin 
and Greek idiom must be studied. It is 
one of the penalties of the “survival of 
the fittest.” For similar reasons, the not- 
able writers of our own early history have 
naturally survived ; and if we would have 
our young men and women study to the 
best advantage an important dialect of the 
time of Edward the Third, we cannot 
well avoid having recourse to Geoffrey 
Chaucer, even if the humor of the Lady 
Abbess and the pathos of Griselda should 
perish in the process. The “ Canterbury 
Tales ” must be for a while approached as 
in a strange tongue. But it need be but 
for a very brief space. No fairly intelli- 
gent boy or girl, of decent preliminary 
training, should need more than a few 
hours’ instruction to enable them to mas- 
ter all the excellences, and taste all the 
delights of the father of English poetry. 
Nothing but the will and the taste is 
wanting. How are the desire and the 
taste to be fostered? This is the one real 
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problem. Any one who wants to read 
and enjoy Chaucer can learn to do so with 
a very few hours’ attention and study. 
The inflected system of the language 
Chaucer wrote — the allusions and obscu- 
rities in Shakespeare — these are not the 
real obstacles to the student, and the real 
despair of the teacher. The real difficulty 
is, that when the editor and commentator 
have done their part, the love for the writer 
himself has not thereby been produced. 
If the young student at the end of it all 
does not go the length of crying, with the 
young lady just named, “ How I hate 
Shakespeare!” at least he does not ex- 
claim, “ How I love him!”; and unless 
the teaching of the great writers of En- 
gland ends in producing some genuine 
love and admiration for their works — in 
one word, some real enjoyment of them — 
the end of English literature as a means 
of education is not attained. The end and 
object of all the notes and note-makers, of 
Mr. Wright and Dr. Abbott, of all editions 
and all editors, of all critics and commen- 
tators, is to make the writers they deal 
with more endeared, because more intel- 
ligible, to the reader. 

The great end, then, I submit, of En- 
glish literature as an element of education 
is to give pleasure. 1 well know what 
opposition — even what contempt — is 
likely to be excited in some minds by this 
avowal. The image, already referred to, 
of the lazy boy reading “ Ivanhoe” on the 
sofa for his amusement is sure to rise be- 
fore the mind’s eye of many, and to such 
persons the image is one of mere waste 
oftime. ‘After all, we were right,” will 
exclaim the schoolmaster of the old pat- 
tern, who from the first was suspicious of 
the introduction of English authors side 
by side with those of Greece and Rome, 
Germany or France. “We were right; 
this new education is another name for 
shirking work — at least, for mere dilet- 
tanteism.” I remember once maintaining 
this position, that the highest object of 
the study of literature was to make us the 
happier for it; and a little laterin the 
conversation a young lady remarked, 
“You know, Mr. Ainger, you said just 
now that we were to read chiefly for our 
amusement!” I knew this was said 
only in fun, for the speaker was a very 
thoughtful and accomplished woman ; but 
I treasured up the retort just because it 
illustrated a real confusion that exists in 
the minds of many. To the unthinking, 
“joy,” “ happiness,” “ pleasure,” “‘ amuse- 
ment,” are words that perhaps convey 
much of the same idea. But it only needs 
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that those who do think should recall the 
kind of pleasure that they have derived 
from some great writer—from Shake- 
speare or Milton, Jeremy Taylor or Sir 
Thomas Browne, Goldsmith or Lamb, 
Coleridge or Wordsworth — to understand 
that to speak of that pleasure as amuse- 
ment would be a profanation and an in- 
dignity. I am not saying that if the study 
of literature only succeeded in providing 
its disciples with a larger field of amuse- 
ment, it would be wholly thrown away. 
Better to find amusement in the authors it 
has to deal with, than in the myriads of 
ephemeral works that are no part of lit- 
erature at all. Better to read “ Ivanhoe” 
on the sofa—to find the merest amuse- 
ment in the genuine romantic vein of Sir 
Walter, than in the pinchbeck-romantic 
of » and , and (for I dare 
name no names), whose books seem to 
be hardly in existence a month before 
they are in their two hundred and fortieth 
thousand. But I need not before this 
audience waste words to prove that by 
joy, or pleasure, I do not mean amuse- 
ment, but something differing from it toto 
celo. And it is through pleasure —high 
and noble pleasure —that almost ever 
good and perfect gift must ultimately weak 
out for us its mission. 

To make us happier by introducing us 
to sources of pleasure hitherto unexplored, 
and to render more intelligible and inter- 
esting the notable works that we had 
failed to draw pleasure from before — 
these are the primary objects of teaching 
literature. And therefore to add to our 
knowledge of everything that can make 
these writers give up to us their fullest 
meaning and spirit—to remove all ob- 
stacles in them, and in ourselves, which 
hinder us from enjoying them, is among 
the first duties and privileges of the 
teacher. The lecturer on Shakespeare 
has to help his pupil to understand Shake- 
speare ; but he has done this to no pur- 
pose, or rather he has not done this at all, 
unless he has deepened the pupil’s admi- 
ration for, and thus helped him to gain 
pleasure from, the poet. The aspiring 
pupil perhaps (like those whom Mr. 
Wright spoke of as demanding “ sign-post 
criticism”) thinks this superfluous. He 
is eager at once to exercise his judgment, 
his critical powers—to be able quickly 
to give a reason for the faith that is in 
him. Let him not be in a hurry! Love 
must come first — Criticism afterwards. 
You wish to know wuy Shakespeare is 
greater than all other dramatists of that 














wonderful period. Well, your teachers 
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could provide you with a dozen sound 
and excellent reasons for this, which no- 
body could dispute. And you could carry 
them away, and reproduce them in an ex- 
amination paper, and air them at a mutual 
improvement society, and be not one jot 
the happier and wiser for the knowledge 
— whereas, a companion who had by quiet 
reading, steeped himself in the divine 
pathos of “Lear,” in the pastoral sweet- 
ness of the “ Winter’s Tale,” in the deli- 
cate comedy of * As You Like It,’”’ would 
have discovered, without its having been 
pointed out to him, that in all these quali- 
ties, and a hundred other, even the tragedy 
of Ford and Webster, and the tender hu- 
manity of Heywood, must bow the head 
before the master of them all. And if it 
be asked, what room then is there for the 
lecturcr and professor? I say that he is 
the best lecturer and professor who has 
best succeeded in inducing his pupil to 
adopt this quiet and patient method; to 
take this open but little trodden path to 
the understanding and true appreciation 
of our great English writers. 

And then, as I have said, appreciation 
and affection being kindled, the critical 
faculty begins to grow. For having tasted, 
and become used to the very best of its 
kind, second and third and fourth best 
begin to lose their charm. And this is 
what I meant when I said that love is the 
parent of criticism. Criticism, you know, 
has a bad name with many people. To 


them, it means carping, fault-finding, or at. 


best a habit of analyzing and dissecting 
that is fatal to the genuine enjoyment of 
anything. “Why do you criticise?” asks 
the bewildered parent or guardian, when 
his daughter throws down with weariness 
a new volume of verse, written by some 
popular contemporary, consisting of faint 
echoes of the verse of Shelley or Ten- 
nyson. “Why do you criticise? Why 
cannot you be content to admire and en- 
joy?” Alas! the question is easily asked ; 
but it is as futile a question as to ask why, 
when we have eaten a piece of roast mut- 
ton, we have discovered it to be a bit of 
very inferior and insipid meat! The re- 
quest that a person wiil eat and not taste, 
is a mere mockery, though made with the 
best intentions. “ There are many echoes 
in the world, but few voices,” was one of 
Goethe’s great sayings ; and our education 
in literature has few worthier functions 
than to teach us to distinguish the echo 
a the voice — the copy from the orig- 
inal. 

We claim therefore for English litera- 
ture as an instrument of education that it 
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shall raise, by instructing the general 
taste; that it shall teach us better how to 
covet earnestly good literature, and not 
encourage, or waste time over what is in- 
ferior or worthless. And this should sup- 
ply an additional answer to those who ask 
what practical value there is in the study 
of our older authors. We most of us read 
books —or at least those periodical effu- 
sions which now do duty so largely for 
books — and even if all reading were waste 
of time, it would be certainly better to 
read good than bad. And there is a great 
deal—an enormous deal—that is bad 
every year written and published. I do 
not mean bad in a serious sense — sub- 
versive of our elementary morals and 
faiths, though there is very much of that 
— but bad in art, and in style; exciting, 
but not elevating or inspiring; unreal 
and pretentious ; the cleverest electro-plate 
passing itself off for silver; sham elo- 
quence, sham sentiment, sham poetry, 
sham philosophy, and sham _ humor, 
Would it be a worthless result of two or 
three years’ study of the great realities, of 
which these are the counterfeits, to be 
able to detect the base coin, and at once 
nail it to the counter? I am well aware 
that fine taste is a very rare faculty in- 
deed. ‘“ Taste,” that admirable critic, the 
late Edward Fitzgerald, used to say, “is 
the feminine of genius; ” and like its male 
companion, it must always be the heritage 
of the few. But there are degrees of it, 
and it may be developed by training, and 
though the best teaching in the world will 
fail to give some young persons a relish 
for Milton or Spenser, the average of fail- 
ures need not be greater than in other and 
older-established subjects of instruction. 
After all, these same students, who have 
been bored perhaps with Clarendon Press 
manuals, will by-and-by be found to be in 
possession of a great deal of taste, though 
as the gentleman in the old story added, it 
may be very bad taste. When we find 
tears being shed over some cleverly 
wrought sentimentality; or loud laughter 
raised by some miserable burlesque; or 
hands and eyes uplifted at some very tall 
talk that passes in the world’s market for 
eloquence, we feel sure that if true pathos, 
and humor, and the eloquence of having 
something to say and knowing how to say 
it nobly, had ever been studied in the 
masterpieces of old time, the reader or 
hearer could never have been misled by 
these transparent imitations. Take that 
last-named quality of eloguence. We have 
writers endowed with this power still 
among us; men who having noble thoughts 
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and cultured minds, can give utterance to 
their meaning in language touched with 
genuine emotion. But probably many of 
these have never passed for eloquent at 
all; the word has been reserved for fluent 
and flowery commonplace; or what our 
American friends call “high falutin’.” 
That all true eloquence is inherent in the 
thought expressed, and not in the words, 
is seldom recognized at all in popular 
criticism. I would ask whether the heart 
of an educated man does not sink within 
him when he is entreated to come and 
hear the new curate, because his sermons 
are “so eloquent.” He knows, I mean, 
almost for certainty what it is that he will 
hear, if he accepts the invitation. How- 
ever, to leave this ground (which I feel is 
somewhat delicate), let me only say that it 
is surely a good work to teach our young 
men and women in this matter also to de- 
tect the true from the spurious; to show 
them how with the most ornate writers, 
such as Jeremy Taylor, or Edmund Burke, 
or the Mr. Ruskin of forty years ago, the 
beauty of the language is organically con- 
nected with the originality or beauty of 
the thing said; that the efflorescence has 
a root lying deep below, which gives it all 
its real importance and permanence. Or, 
once more, take Aumor, of which the 
counterfeits in circulation are so many. 
If only we had brought our students really 
to enjoy the humor of Chaucer, and Shake- 
speare, of Sterne, and Goldsmith, and Ad- 
dison, yes, and of Scott and Miss Austen, 
of Dickens and of Lamb, and of the many 
other delightful masters in this kind that 
our literature boasts, how could they after- 
wards fail to note how much that passes 
for humor in this day is not grounded, like 
the true thing, in sympathy with human- 
ity, but in scorn of it; that a vast propor- 
tion of the most popular humor of the day 
is really cynicism. To distinguish true 
humor from mere mockery, its most abun- 
dant substitute, this is one of the surely 
useful tasks of the teacher in the study of 
those branches of English literature that 
seem to be the most frivolous, — the near- 
est approach to a mere amusement. 

“ Then after all,” it may be retorted on 
me, “criticism does consist in picking 
holes and finding faults; and the result of 
all you have said, if accomplished, will be 
to limit our sources of innocent enjoy- 
ment, and to make us fastidious and one- 
sided.” Nothing can be farther from the 
truth. We may truly say of criticism, as 
was said of religion in Dr. Watts’s hymn, 
that “It never was designed to make our 
pleasures less.” It is true that it purifies 





and elevates them, but it does not dimin- 
ish them in the process; it incalculably 
widens them. It cuts off from our serious 
attention a vast amount of inferior writing; 
it teaches us to know the echo from the 
voice, the pale imitation from the real 
thing; but while it takes away with one 
hand it gives with the other, and gives far 
more than it takes away. Criticism is 
meant to make us fastidious — fastidious, 
that is, as to the quality of any particular 
kind of literature; but at the same time, if 
it is worth anything, it extends indefi- 
nitely the width of our sympathies and 
likings. It tells us not to admire unreal 
things and feeble imitations; but it also 
tells us how many things there are of first- 
rate excellence to which our eyes may 
have been hitherto sealed. It tells us that 
though Shelley may be a greater poet than 
Longfellow, yet that an original Longfel- 
low is worth any number of imitation 
Shelleys. It tells us that to affect to see 
no excellence in one kind of literature, be- 
cause we see a great deal (or think we do) 
in some other more exalted kind ; to won- 
der what on earth people ever admired in 
Pope because we see a great deal to ad- 
mire in Tennyson ; that this is a sign, not 
at all of the “higher criticism,” but of a 
very low and poor criticism indeed ; and 
any education in taste that has ended in 
diminishing the number of remarkable 
writers that we can derive pleasure from, 
is shown thereby to have been no true 
education, and to have missed its mark. 
So that you see, after all, I do believe in 
what Mr. Aldis Wright called “ sign-post 
criticism.” He rightly refused to supply 
it, because he found that some young peo- 
ple wanted to pose as critics before even 
they understood the meaning of the writer 
they proposed to criticise. But there is, 
I am certain, a place for it in the teaching 
of English literature. It is very salutary 
for us all, at a certain stage in our educa- 
tion, to be taught that certain writers are 
to be treated by us with respect whether 
we like it or not. I remember some years 
ago a picture in Punch, by Mr. Du Mau- 
rier, of a fashionable lady leading a troop 
of daughters, catalogue in hand, into the 
opening room of the Royal Academy Ex- 
hibition. “Now, girls!” cheerfully ex- 
claims the mamma, “ now, girls ! which are 
the pictures that we are to admire?” Of 
course the satire is obvious and just. The 
mamma wanted to admire the right pic- 
tures, but to her the “right” pictures 
meant those that her most important 
friends admired. She wanted, in a word, 
to be “in the fashion” in this respect as 
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in all others. But there is a right anda 
wrong even in matters of taste, and while 
our own taste is in the process of forming, 
it is of first-rate importance that we should 
be instructed upon authority “what we 
are to admire;” that we should at least 
learn to suspend our dislikes and our 
prejudices till we are in some measure 
entitled to have them. There are certain 
writers in our literature who have come to 
be called classics. What is a classic? 
A classic is, I suppose, a writer who has 
attained, by the continuous verdict of suc- 
cessive generations of readers and critics, 
a certain rank which individual opinion is 
of no avail to disturb. Individua! opinion 
no doubt very often does resent, openly or 
silently, the rank thus awarded to a writer. 
One of John Leech’s youngsters, you may 
remember, confided to another youngster 
(his friend) that he considered even Shake- 
speare a much over-rated man. And if such 
a stretch of independent judgment as this 
be rare, there are certainly many other 
authors of the rank called classical, whose 
claims to such recognition our young 
men and women frankly question. Now 
I conceive that it is one of the best services 
the lecturer on English literature can ren- 
der, to point out that in this, as in some 
other matters, the verdict of continuous 
generations is more likely to be right than 
that of the young man or woman, however 
brimming over with the higher culture. 
There is a rewark of Mr. Francis Pal- 
grave in the preface to that delightful 
book, “ The Golden Treasury,” which it 
would be good to instil into the mind of 
every student of literature. Speaking of 
the principle that had guided him in mak- 
ing his selections, Mr. Palgrave added: 
“ As he closes this long survey, the editor 
trusts he may add without egotism that he 
has found the vague general verdict of 
popular fame more just than those have 
thought, who, with too severe a criticism, 
would confine judgments on poetry to 
‘the selected few of many generations.’ 
Not many appear to have gained reputa- 
tion without some gift or performance that 
in due degree deserved it.” 

The only limitation I would have added 
to Mr. Palgrave’s last sentence is this — 
I would have said “not many appear to 
have gained reputation, and kept it, with- 
out some performance that deserved it.” 
It takes time to make any writer a classic. 
Call no writer “happy,” in this respect, 
until a second generation at least shall 
have confirmed the verdict of the first. 
And when changed times and fashions 
have yet agreed that this or that writer 





deserves the name of a classic, then it is 
for individual likings and dislikings to bow 
to the opinion of the larger public. A 
series of generations is wiser than any 
single generatiun. Of course no teacher 
of literature can make his students ulti- 
mately like any particular author, You 
can take a horse to the water, but you can- 
not make him drink. You may lead your 
pupils to the refreshing streams of Words- 
worth, and they may sip, and turn away. 
You may lead them to Crabbe, “ Nature’s 
sternest painter,” and they may refuse 
even to moisten theirlips. But the teacher 
may at least give his students a fair 
chance and opportunity to learn what it is 
in these writers that has made men admire 
and love them; he may warn them that 
any writer of individuality has a claim 
upon some patience, and some modesty, 
in those who approach him as reader and 
critic; that he cannot be judged, or under- 
stood, or loved, in an hour, or a day. 
The teacher may do good service by point- 
ing out that if some of the noblest and 
profoundest thinkers of this century have 
confessed that they owe more wisdom 
and happiness to the poetry of Words- 
worth than they can ever acknowledge, a 
young critic should never think that the 
last word on the subject is spoken when 
he has quoted the opening lines of the 
amusing parody in the “ Rejected Ad- 
dresses.” 

You see, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
pleading for authority in matters of liter- 
ary judgment or taste. I know that such 
pleading is likely to fall on unwilling ears. 
In the general wave of anarchy that has 
passed over our century, criticism on liter- 
ature has not escaped, and the right of 
every one to his own opinion, and to re- 
construct for himself the catalogue of 
authors who are or are not worth atten- 
tion, is severely claimed. The very name 
of a classic is unpalatable to some of the 
young and ardent, as implying that it rep- 
resents the judgment of old fogeydom, 
which it is their mission to correct. A 
certain protervity (an intellectual skittish- 
ness, may | translate it?) in the young of 
this day resents the accumulated judg- 
ment of past generations. The fact that 
a writer like Crabbe was a cherished poet 
and teacher to minds and natures so differ- 
ent as Walter Scott, Jane Austen, John 
Henry Newman, Lord Tennyson, and Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald, perhaps would hardly 
weigh with them for a moment in the 
scale, against a present verdict which says 
that he is gloomy, or monotonous, or pro- 
saic; or that he is so unlike Byron or 
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Keats or Rossetti. But once again I say 
that in such matters the accumulated ver- 
dict of the finer imaginations and intel- 
lects of the past is of first-rate importance 
in deciding for us — if not what we should 
dike, at least what we should ¢ry to like, or 
at least to understand the reason of other 
people’s liking. 

The position, then, at which I have tried 
to arrive is this —that the one object of 
any teaching of English literature in 
schools or colleges is to give pleasure, 
and to extend the range of our pleasures, 
and that if it fails to do this, all the inci- 
dental and subsidiary labor in studying it, 
misses its chief purpose. I do not say 
that this labor has been useless. Far 
from it. No knowledge is useless. To 
learn all about Jonathan Swift — the moral 
of his tragic and pathetic story, or the 
influence on him of political events of his 
time — is full ofinterest. And we cannot 
even attempt to gain an insight into his 
genius without taking these things into 
account. But we are not necessarily 
nearer to enjoying the marvellous literary 
force, the irony, the humorous gravity of 
Swift — by trying to sound the mystery of 
poor Stella; any more than is the young 
enthusiast for Shelley nearer to under- 
standing his idol by qualifying himself to 
“ chatter about Harriet.” To gain pleas- 
ure from Swift, we must vead him. A 
truism, without doubt; but as a rule, 
truisms are not things that are superflu- 
ous to say, but things that need constant 
reiteration. How many of those, I would 
ask, who know a good deal about Swift, 
ever read him, except perhaps portions 
of a Bowdlerized “Gulliver” in the nurs- 
ery? I know that he, like many other 
writers, must be approached from the 
proper side; and it is another of the priv- 
ileges of a teacher of literature to make 
sure that his pupils take hold of every 
author dy the right end — that they do not 
begin with his inferior writings (for every 
author has best and worst), or with what is 
longest and apt to tire the young patience. 
But in any case, an author must be read. 
And as, while we lecture zfox an author, 
we cannot ensure that he shall [be read, I 
have often felt that to ead a considerable 
portion of an author with a class —allow- 
ing his power or his pathos or his charm 
to grow and win upon us as we went along 
— is really almost the only certain way of 
ensuring that the writer shall ever pro- 
duce the good we seek from him. I know 


the difficulties in the way; want of time, 
And then it looks so easy and 


the chief. 
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daughter to a class to read a book?” asks 
the aggrieved parent. “She can do that at 
home. Why should I pay that professor 
to do what cannot cost him any trouble 
or preparation —any one can listen to a 
pupil readingabook?” Alas! alas! how 
little people know! And what is the con- 
sequence? That, to repeat an illustration 
I used at the outset of my lecture, many 
a young student can write out a “ Life of 
Sir John Suckling with dates,” which is 
not literature ; and never come to the point 
of gaining pleasure from those two or three 
charming lyrics which he has left us, and 
of perceiving that the “ Ballad of a Wed- 
ding,” or the song, “‘ Why so pale and wan, 
fond Lover?” are for real gaiety, humor, 
and vitality, worth nine-tenths of the ma- 
chine-made rondeaux and triolets which 
make up the vers de société of to-day. And 
to understand this, is to have got so far 
towards understanding what literature is, 
and why certain writings have become 
classical and certain others have not. And, 
to repeat yet once more what I said at the 
beginning, the love of the text may then 
awaken an interest in the notes. But that 
process is not capable of being reversed. 
What is Sir John Suckling to me other- 
wise ? 


If he be not fair to me — 
What care I how fair he be? 


When, some time since, [ was thinking 
over my treatment of this subject for this 
evening, there was placed in my hands an 
address by Mr. Goschen, delivered to this 
college just ten years ago, a truly ad- 
mirable address, full of wisdom and judg- 
ment put in the most telling way. Some 
things that Mr. Goschen said encouraged 
me at once to take the line I had proposed 
—notably his warning all interested in 
education not to confine that word to 
studies that would produce immediate 
practical results for the student when he 
began the work of the world — results that 
would “pay.” For certainly English lit- 
erature studied for those ends for which I 
have maintained this evening it should 
be studied, is not a subject that means 
money-making or immediate success in 
your profession or business. Even for 
those who thought of adopting literature 
as a profession, I am afraid that it is not 
the highest kind of literature that offers 
the highest, or at least the most rapid re- 
wards. And yet “we needs must love 
the highest when we see it.” But there 
was one other part of Mr. Goschen’s ad- 
dress that for a moment, I confess, did 





so indolent! 


“Why should I send my 


make me feel uncomfortable. For he was 
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very strong upon the necessity of our 
young students “selecting the severer as 
well as the more amusing studies for their 
labors.” Yet even here I was soon reas- 
sured; for I had no intention of advocat- 
ing the study of English literature as an 
amusement, I have tried this evening to 
show two things : (1) that happiness, or joy, 
as an end to be sought, is a wholly differ- 
ent —even a wholly opposite thing — to 
amusement; and (2) that the deep and 
profitable acquaintance with any great 
author can only result from a joint appli- 
cation of brain and heart that can never 
be easy, or consist with the mere instinct 
of killing time. It is not, let me say once 
more, by reading light literature — the 
Solomon Grundys among books that are 
born on a Monday and die before their 
little week is out — that we learn to know 
good literature from bad. 

Education, people say, and rightly, is to 
fit us for the work of the world, and that 
is best which best fits us for it. Asa 
mental training, I claim for English lit- 
erature an important share in that prepa- 
ration. But there is a leisure of the world, 
as well as a work; for most men and 
women have some hours of respite from 
the duties that are primary and urgent. 
And education is surely incomplete that 
does not prepare us to make the best of 
our leisure as well as of our working days. 
I fear I may not have seemed very prac- 
tical this evening in my advice or sugges- 
tions. But during some years in which I 
have had opportunity of watching the 
methods of teaching literature in schools, 
I have felt more and more that one mis- 
take has been to magnify (as I have put it) 
the notes above the text, and to teach 
round about the great writers, while all 
the time the great writers themseives 
leave the young student, if not wearied 
and glad to hear the last of them, at least 
uninspired by them, and with taste and 
discrimination hardly increased in the 
process. For I have known those who 
having learned during some years all 
about Shakespeare, Chaucer, Bacon, 
Hooker, have yet gone away still content 
to accept A. as a great poet, B. as a great 
philosopher, C. as a great orator, and D. 
as a master of romance. And yet, for all 
my cynical carping, I have maintained 
that to learn to criticise justly may make 
us fastidious, but cannot make us narrow; 
for it throws open to us whole new worlds 
of interesting writers, and of literary 
pleasures, up to that time unexplored and 
unimagined. 

ALFRED AINGER. 
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THE long, hot day was over at last, and 
with it Osman Oglou’s career of crime. 
The cadi’s mind (if it were worthy the 
name) was made up; the witnesses, Kurds 
and Yuruks of the Taurus, with keen, 
cruel eyes and matted hair, Turcoman 
women, whose unwilling testimony had 
been wrung, syllable by syllable, from 
shrouded lips, voluble Armenians or 
cringing Greeks, in all the filthy glory of 
Frank attire, whispered together or looked 
stolidly at nothing, according as they had 
borne false witness against or for the 
prisoner. The Armenian clerk surveyed 
the scene with that mixture of ineffable 
contempt and watchful servility which 
characterizes his race in the land of bond- 
age ; the perspiring faces which obstructed 
the little light and air which might have 
entered by the doorway lighted up with 
the faintest gleam of interest; and the 
ragged zaptiehs roused themselves and 
edged nearer toOsman. There had never 
been any real doubt as to the result; and 
when the cadi, with many a pious paren- 
thesis and circumlocutory formula, had 
delivered himself of the expected sentence 
of imprisonment for life — or rather, as all 
knew, for death —no one, not excepting 
the prisoner, showed the faintest spark of 
emotion. True, he turned his head a mo- 
ment, as the zaptiehs were hustling him 
away, and glanced at one of a knot of 
peasant women, now beginning to make 
their way out of the court with yashmaks 
drawn tight over their heads, and held 
together at the chin; but the old woman’s 
eyes did not meet his, and, drawing the 
veil closer over her mouth, she passed on 
with bowed head among the crowd; while 
the weary zaptiehs, admonishing the most 
obvious portions of Osman’s person with 
the butts of their Winchesters, pressed 
out of the court by another door. 

Perhaps Osman Oglou was thinking 
that, as things went in Karamania, he had 
not much to complain of. For ten long 
years no ruffian had been a greater terror 
than he to the travelling merchant, to his 
Imperial Highness the sultan’s post, or 
the officials of the Régie; and tales of his 
huge strength, his daring, his brutality, 
were household words in all the vilayet of 
Konieh; how he and his band had cap- 
tured the former cadi of Selefkeh himself, 
and by smearing him daily with petroleum 
and dancing round him with lighted 
torches, had extorted six hundred Turkish 
pounds from the old man’s abject terror ; 
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how all who had a quarrel with constituted 
authority had found in him their ready ally. 
But this wild freedom was over now, and, 
as he walked doggedly out of the court, 
his whole mien was that of one who had 
been beaten at last in a long and equal 
struggle with fate, and the tired zaptiehs 
felt that their old enemy would trouble 
them no more, as they slouched along the 
crumbling bank of the Calycadnus towards 
the prison where Osman was to lie this 
night before being transferred to the cap- 
ital of the vilayet on the morrow. 

The short twilight of the south was 
already passing into dark, and the swollen 
current of the river in which Barbarossa 
lost his life made a dreary music as it 
chafed the piers of the Selefkeh bridge. 
The court had sat so much later than 
usual, that only a small throng of loafers 
and beggars followed the four zaptiehs 
and their prisoner, keeping up a continual 
clamor of coarse banter, and approaching 
as near to the notorious Osman as the two 
guards who walked behind him would 
allow. But he took no notice; the game 
was up, and his head only sank lower on 
his breast as the little procession neared 
its goal. No way disheartened however 
by the immobility of the prisoner, the tail 
kept up the constant strain of badinage, 
most conspicuous in gibe and retort being 
a squalid old hunchback, with head en- 
veloped in the filthy green turban which 
marks the Prophet’s myriad and disrep- 
utable kinsfolk, and a patch, hardly to 
be distinguished from the browned and 
grimy skin, covering one eye—a fair 
specimen of the sturdy beggar who may 
be seen inany Eastern town. He seemed 
a man of some rude wit, and for its exer- 
cise selected a squat porter, who, having 
no job on hand, had followed in the ruck 
of the zaptiehs to gaze like the rest on so 
public a character as Osman. The day 
had been hot, and perhaps want of em- 
ployment had ruffled the porter’s temper, 
and ribald jests, each more obscene than 
the last, passed between the pair until, as 
the procession reached a point where the 
path narrowed and the stream swirled 
deep and fast below a low earthy cliff, a 
more than usually grave reflection on the 
porter’s maternal ancestry exhausted his 
slender store of patience, and springing 
with a curse on the hunchback, he rolled 
over with him in the dust, amid the loud 
jeers of the rest. The two hindmost zap- 


tiehs turned and struck at the combatants 
with the butts of their rifles, when, quick 
as thought, the prisoner hurled himself 
on the guard upon his left, pinned him in 


his mighty arms, and staggered forward 
over the low cliff. With a yell of conster- 
nation the other three ran down the bank, 
ready to shoot as soon as Osman’s head 
should emerge from the rapid stream ; but 
the brigand and the zaptieh rose locked 
together, at some distance from the shore, 
and three bullets whizzed at the struggling 
heads, already scarcely distinguishable in 
the gathering gloom. They sank again, 
and were seen no more, and not till then 
did the distracted zaptiehs turn to look for 
the combatants who had been the indirect 
cause of this grievous hap. The porter 
was still sitting on the ground in an agony 
of perspiration and terror, but the hunch- 
back had vanished. 


Ridge upon ridge behind Selefkeh rises 
the Taurus, curving back from the sea in 
a vast crescent, of which Cape Annamur 
is the one horn and Mount Amanus the 
other. No peak breaks the even mass 
piled up against the skyline, but the moun- 
tains rise step by step, evenly as a mighty 
staircase, to the stony plateau which 
crowns the whole — an arid desert seamed 
by rocky ridges like the bones of Mother 
Earth picked bare. But before the trav- 
eller reaches this waste he passes through 
a very paradise of vegetation, fed the 
whole summer long by the morning mists 
of which the mountains rob the lowlands, 
and basking in the heat reflected from the 
great wall behind. Here in a succession 
of cafions, leading into the heart of the 
ridge, flourishes a dense forest of flower- 
ing thorns, arbutus, acacia, and trees pe- 
culiar to sub-tropic regions, but at home 
in this comparatively northern latitude 
thanks to the concentrated heat in these 
sheltered clefts. Above the forest rise on 
either hand the perpendicular walls of 
grey rock, and cleft opens out of cleft in 
an endless labyrinth, untenanted by man, 
and trodden only by wandering shepherds, 
whose goats force their way with a noisy 
jangle of bells through the dense under- 
wood, 

To the remotest recesses of this secure 
retreat Osman had betaken himself after 
crawling from the river some five hundred 
yards below the point where he had dived 
for the second time. When he first rose 
he had taken good care to keep the strug- 
gling zaptieh between himself and the 
shore, and in the latter’s head and back 
had lodged two of the three bullets fired 
at random from the bank; the third missed 
altogether, and when Osman came again 
to the surface the rapid stream had car- 





ried him out into the darkness. But he 
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had had a hard struggle, powerful swim- 
mer as he was, to gain the other bank, 
and but for the malaria mist which over- 
hung the marshy country beyond, must 
have been taken by the patrols before 
reaching the hills. But crawling from 
point to point, now lying still in a clump 
of maize to listen for any sound but the 
gurgling of the runnels or the heavy 
breathing of the wallowing buffaloes, now 
sinking up to his waist in the oozy pools, 
he had gained the limits of the forest, and 
thence by many a circuitous route, un- 
known to any but such as he, had made 
his way to a solitary hut, built long ago of 
wattles and fern by some shepherd. Here 
he proposed to lie quiet, feeding on roots 
or wild fruits till such time as the supine 
police should get tired of their hunt and 
the patrols be recalled — a consummation 
which he knew well would ensue in a 
week or two at most. Till then it was no 
great hardship, after months in the pesti- 
lential prison where he had lain before his 
trial, to be out here in the cafion, drinking 
the pure spring water, searching for roots 
and berries, and now and then snaring a 
bird or a hare to vary the monotony of 
vegetarian diet. 

He was lying at the mouth of a little 
cave on the evening of the sixth day after 
his escape, meditating on the possibility 
of getting his band together again and re- 
suming operations in some other part of 
Anatolia, when the train of his thoughts 
was broken by the distant sound of some- 
thing pushing its way through the brush- 
wood. In a moment the hunted look 
returned to his eyes, and clutching a large 
stone with his right hand, he crawled cau- 
tiously forward to the edge of the rocky 
shelf below his cave, and lying flat on his 
stomach peered into the tree-tops below. 
Nearer and nearer came the sound, and 
tighter and tighter Osman clutched the 
stone, his only weapon, until, emerging 
from the brake immediately underneath 
him, a tall Greek stood full in view pant- 
ing for breath. A moment’s intense scru- 
tiny, and Osman, relaxing his hold on the 
— bounded down the slope to meet 

im. 

“So it was thou, Dimitri,” he cried, 
seizing him by both hands before the 
Greek could finish his low salaam, “ it was 
thou who hast given me back freedom and 
life! By the beard of my father, it was 
long before I recognized thee in the court, 
with that lump on thy back and the patch 
over thine eye. But, by Allah, thou hast 
repaid me nobly for the life I gave thee 
seven years ago, when I took thee from 





the midst of the pasha’s guards; dost thou 
remember ?” 

“Can the child forget its mother, or the 
servant his master? ” answered the Greek, 
bending gratefully to kiss the hands which 
held his. “But how did my lord escape 
from the swift waters and come hither ?” 

“ Allah, the compassionate, upheld me,” 
said Osman, and leading Dimitri up the 
slope to the cave, told him briefly the 
course of events after the plunge into the 
Calycadnus. “ But,” he concluded, “thou 
must tell me how it fared also with thee.” 

“T have nothing to tell,” replied the 
other quickly. “Iran down the nearest 
alley while those dogs were shouting and 
looking for thee, and lay in the house of 
Hussein Mustapha for a night and a day, 
till it was safe to come up to thy mother’s 
village. From her I heard where thou 
wert likely to have gone, and I would have 
brought thee meat and news two days ago 
but that the patrols were out night and 
day; but see, I have brought thee bread 
at last,” he added, drawing from under his 
capote a parcel of unleavened Yuruk bread 
and dried meat, which the hunted man 
seized and began toeat ravenously. Sud- 
denly he stopped and turned to Dimitri, 
whose eyes followed his every movement. 

“ And thy news? -What of her — my 
mother? Quick—speak! What! have 
they killed her because they could not get 
me? Speak!” he cried vehemently, “ for, 
by the head of Allah a 

“ Nay, not yet,” interposed Dimitri 
hastily, “ not yet, but likely enough before 
long; for they came to thy village before 
the sun was set on the day after thine 
escape, and the binbashi himself broke 
into thy mother’s house and tore the veil 
from her face because she would not say 
where thou wast to be found.” He paused 
and seemed to watch the effects of his 
words on the dark face of Osman. Pres- 
ently he continued: “ And still she would 
not speak. Then he bade them tear the 
garments from her shoulders.” 

“ And they beat her?” groaned Osman, 

“ How can I tell all to my lord?” said 
the Greek in a low voice. ‘Yes, they 
beat her in the presence of all, and her 
blood ran on the ground; and yet she 
spake not a word of thee. How can I tell 
more?” 

Again he paused, and for a moment the 
brigand sat motionless ; then, rising to his 
feet, he cursed with a frantic brutality, 
from which even Dimitri, old comrade in 
crime that he was, shrank appalled, all 
who had dared to lay a hand upon his 
mother, and finally swore by the beard of 
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Allah himself to deal with them even as 
he would deal some day with the dog who 
had sold him to the pasha’s soldiers five 
months ago, if he ever succeeded in find- 
ing out who had been his betrayer. For 
some minutes there was silence, broken at 
last by the Greek: — 

“ One thing more I must tell thee. The 
mother of my lord herself said: ‘Go, tell 
this to my son. Behold, I have been 
beaten with rods in the presence of the 
men, and my veil has been plucked from 
my face for thy sake. Thus spoke the 
binbashi also to me, “If thou tellest not 
the secret of thy son before three days are 
past I will lodge thee where thou art little 
like to see his face again.” Come if thou 
canst to-morrow, two hours before sunrise, 
to the fountain which is near the cave of 
the rocks above the village, that I may see 
thee and talk with thee. The patrols are 
gone in again to the town, and thou canst 
come if thou wilt.’ Thus spake the mother 
of my lord to her servant.” 

Osman pondered a moment; then, tak- 
ing the two hands of the Greek, he held 
them between his own and spoke: “ Swear 
to me by the God thou worshippest that, 
even as I once gave thee thy life and 
madest thee my comrade and gavest thee 
a share of all, so dost thou deal truly with 
me in this matter as thou hast ever done!” 

“ Even as I have done by thee, so do I 
in this; I swear it by God!” replied the 
Greek. 


The moon was already low in the west 
and it wanted little more than an hour to 
dawn, when an old woman, barefooted and 
closely shrouded in her long white yash- 
mak, stole cautiously forth from a hovel 
of a little mud-built village which lies in 
the foothills above Selefkeh, and passed 
quickly down the garbage-littered street. 
No one was stirring; only here and there 
a great yellow dog, dozing in the hot, faint 
air, raised his head and growled as the 


woman passed, or sent out a half-hearted | b 


yelp to be taken up languidly by half a 
score of his kind in other quarters of the 
village and die again into silence. Climb- 
ing the slope above the village she halted 
a moment and directed a furtive look back 
on the vista of flat mud roofs lying tier 
below tier on the hill. But the sleeping 


figures of the peasants curled up in the 
open under their quilts did not move, and 
she resumed the ascent, making appar- 
ently for a little fountain which shone 
white in the moonlight. 

Simultaneously what had appeared to 
be a log lying in the shadow of a great 
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boulder high up the hillside became en- 
dowed with motion, and after looking 
stealthily round, wormed itself through 
the bushes to a point whence the fountain 
and village were visible. Fora few min- 
utes it looked steadily down the slope up 
which the white figure was painfully toil- 
ing, and then, rising to a crouching pos- 
ture, glided rapidly from bush to bush and 
rock to rock down the hill. It was Os- 
man. Presently he reached the top of the 
little cliff which overhung the fountain at 
which the woman was already seated ex- 
pectant, and, pausing a moment, whis- 
tled softly. The white figure looked up, 
beckoned, and rising, moved slowly to- 
wards a little cave some twenty yards 
away; Osman dropped down the cliff and 
followed rapidly, and coming up with her 
a yard or two from the cave’s mouth, 
stretched out his hands as though he 
would have folded her in his embrace, but 
with a fearful look towards the village 
she eluded his grasp and passed quickly 
into the opening. Osman followed and, 
with a low cry of “ Mother!” clasped her 
to his breast, with gentle force drew her 
veil aside, and stood face to face with — 
Dimitri! 

With an oath of astonishment he started 
back, and then, quick as lightning, sprang 
at the Greek ; but the supple figure eluded 
his mighty arms, and, slipping aside, 
tripped him and brought him heavily to 
the ground. Atthe same instant dark fig- 
ures sprang out of the recesses of the cave 
and precipitated themselves on the pros- 
trate brigand. Yet he struggled to his 
feet, and dashing one of his assailants 
against the rock-wall, crushed his skull 
like an egg shell; but a blow from the butt 
of a rifle felled him once more, bleeding 
and stunned, and when he came to himself 
he was lying gagged and bound in the 
moonlight outside the cave, while two or 
three zaptiehs were washing wounds re- 
ceived in the struggle at the fountain hard 


" Well, my fine fellow,” said the bin- 
bashi, kicking the prostrate figure, “ thou 
hast been trapped for the last time.” 

“Ay,” put in a fawning voice beside 
him, “‘and have I not well earned the hun- 
dred medjidiés which his Excellency prom- 
ised me by the beard of the Prophet even 
as he gave me fifty for trapping him five 
months ago? My lord will not forget to 
report how well I have kept my word once 
more.” 

The officer turned upon his heel and 
regarded the cringing Greek with an as- 
pect of unutterable contempt; then, turn- 
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ing to a private, he bade him bring a 
certain bag which he had entrusted to him. 
Dimitri’s eyes followed the man’s move- 
ments with eager interest, and as he drew 
from his tunic a chinking canvas pouch 
the wretch’s face lit up with the light of 
greed. 

“Thus spake my most noble lord the 
pasha unto his servant,” said the officer, 
taking the bag: “ * When, by the grace of 
Allah, thou hast the devil safe bound, then 
shalt thou pay to the giaour who has 
brought him to thee the hundred med- 
jidiés which I promised by the beard of 
the Prophet (whom Allah bless !) that I 
would give him.’ Here is thy money ; 
count it.” 

With a whine of pleasure the Greek 
grasped the pouch, and turning out the 
large silver coins in the moonlight, counted 
them slowly and lovingly, keeping ever a 
furtive eye on the zaptiehs standing at 
ease by the prostrate figure of Osman 
or sitting on the low rocks binding up 
their wounds and scratches. The bin- 
bashi showed signs of impatience, and 
Dimitri, hastily concluding his count, rose 
to his feet, salaamed low, and would have 
kissed the officer’s hand in token of grat- 
itude, but the latter drew it back and 
spoke again : — 

“Thus also said my most noble lord 
the pasha unto his servant: ‘ This shalt 
thou pay to the giaour because for the 
second time he hath delivered his master 
into my hand, and because of the word I 
spake to him; but I know the blackness 
of his heart, and that but for him the rob- 
ber had not escaped from my hands seven 
days ago; it was needful that I should 
promise that I might recapture the run- 
away, but when I shall have no further use 
for this carrion, let it not longer pollute the 
air of Allah. See thouto this.’ Soldiers, 
seize him!” 

Before the stupefied Greek could move 
more than a step the zaptiehs had pin- 
ioned the shrieking wretch hand and foot 
and bound him to the nearest pine-tree. 
Retiring ten paces the officer formed them 
in line; a few seconds silence, broken 
only by the groans of the traitor, and then 
the sharp ping of the Winchesters rang 
out in the dawn, and the miserable soul 
was sent to its account. 

“Take the money from him,” said the 
officer, pointing to the still quivering 
corpse. ‘ Forward!” 


Four days later a gunboat which had 
been lying in the Selefkeh roads put out 
to sea, and on board was Osman Oglou. 
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She returned before sunrise next morning, 
but no one saw or heard more of the brig- 
and. Had he been transferred to some 
other prison ? — had he fallen overboard? 
Who can say? “any accidents happen 
at sea, and the sultan, who is the father of 
his people, wii not sign the death-warrants 
of his children. 


From The Contemporary Reviewe 
ANCIENT ARABIA, 


BY PROFESSOR SAYCE. 


IF there is any country which has 
seemed to lie completely outside the 
stream of ancient history, it is Arabia. In 
spite of its vast extent, in spite, too, of its 
position in the very centre of the civilized 
empires of the ancient East, midway be- 
tween Egypt and Babylon, Palestine and 
India, its history has seemed almost a 
blank. For a brief moment, indeed, it 
played a conspicuous part in human af- 
fairs, inspiring the Qoran of Mohammed, 
and forging the swords of his followers ; 
then the veil was drawn over it again, 
which had previously covered it for untold 
centuries. We think of Arabia only asa 
country of dreary deserts and uncultured 
nomads, whose momentary influence on 
the history of the world was a strange and 
exceptional phenomenon. 

But the restless spirit of modern re- 
search is beginning to discover that such 
a conception is wide of the truth. The 
advent of Mohammed had long been pre- 
pared for; Arabia had long had a history, 
though the records of it were lost or for- 
gotten. The explorer and decipherer have 
been at work during the last few years, 
and the results they have obtained, frag- 
mentary though they still may be, are 
yet sufficiently surprising. Not only has 
Arabia taken its place among the histor- 
ical nations of antiquity, its monuments 
turn out to be among the earliest relics of 
alphabetic writing which we possess. 

Arab legend told of the mysterious 
races of ’Ad and Thamud, who, in the 
plenitude of their pride and power, refused 
to listen to the warnings of the prophets 
of God, and were overwhelmed by divine 
vengeance. Inthe south the magnificent 
palaces of ’Ad might still be seen in vision 
by the belated traveller, while the rock-cut 
dwellings of Thamud were pointed out 
among the cliffs of the north ; but the first 
authentic information about the interior of 
Arabia came to Europe from the ill-fated 
expedition of AZlius Gallus, the Roman 
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governor of Egypt, in B.c. 24. The spice- 
bearing regions of southern Arabia had 
long carried on an active trade with East 
and West, and the wealth their commerce 
had poured into them for centuries had 
made them the seats of powerful king- 
doms. Their ports commanded the trade 
with India and the further East; already 
in the tenth chapter of Genesis we learn 
that Ophir, the emporium of the products 
of India, was a brother of Hazarmaveth or 
Hadramaut. Western merchants carried 
back exaggerated reports of the riches of 
“ Araby the Blest,” and Augustus coveted 
the possession of a country which com- 
manded the trade with India as well as 
being itself a land of gold and spicery. 
Accordingly, with the help of the Nabath- 
eans of Petra, a Roman army was landed 
on the western coast of Arabia and marched 
inland as far as the kingdom of Sheba or 
the Sabeans. But disease decimated the 
invaders, their guides proved treacherous, 
and Zélius Gallus had to retreat under a 
burning sun and through a waterless land. 
The wrecks of his army found their way 
with difficulty to Egypt, and the disaster 
made such an impression at Rome that 
the conquest of Arabia was abandoned 
forever. From that time forward to the 
rise of Mohammedanism the Roman and 
Byzantine courts contented themselves 
with supporting the native enemies of the 
Sabzan kings, or using Christianity as a 
means for weakening their power. 

As far back as 1810 Seetzen, while trav- 
elling in southern Arabia, discovered and 
copied certain inscriptions written in char- 
acters previously unknown. Later travel- 
lers brought to light other inscriptions of 
the same kind, and eventually, with the 
help of an Arabic MS., the inscriptions 
were deciphered, first by Gesenius, and 
then by Roediger (1841). They received 
the name of Himyaritic from that of the 
district in which they were found — Him- 
yar, the country of the Homerites of clas- 
sical geography. The language disclosed 
by them was Semitic, while their alphabet 
was Closely related to the so-called Ethi- 
opic or Geez. In certain dialects still 
spoken on the southern Arabian coast, 
notably that of Mahrah, between Hadra- 
maut and Oman, the peculiarities of the 
old Himyaritic language are still to be 
detected. 

In 1841 Arnaud succeeded, for the first 
time, in penetrating inland to the ancient 
seat of the Sabzans, and in bringing back 
with him a large spoil of important in- 
scriptions. Later, in 1869, another adven- 


turous journey was made by M. Halévy, 
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on behalf of the French Academy, who 
was rewarded by the discovery of more 
than eight hundredtexts. But it isto Dr. 
Glaser that we owe the better part of our 
present knowledge of the geography and 
ancient history of southern Arabia. Three 
times at the risk of his life he has explored 
a country of which our modern geogra- 
phers still know so little, and almost alone 
among Europeans has stood among the 
ruins of Méarib, or Mariaba, called by 
Strabo the metropolis of the Sabzans, 
He has collected no less than 1,031 in- 
scriptions, many of them of the highest 
historical interest. The first fruits of his 
discoveries have been published in his 
““Skizze der Geschichte Arabiens,” of 
which the first part has just appeared at 
Munich. 

For some time past it has been known 
that the Himyaritic inscriptions fall into 
two groups, distinguished from one an- 
other by phonological and grammatical 
differences. One of the dialects is philo- 
logically older than the other, containing 
fuller and more primitive grammatical 
forms. The inscriptions in this dialect 
belong to a kingdom the capital of which 
was at Ma’in, and which represents the 
country of the Minzans of the ancients. 
The inscriptions in the other dialect were 
engraved by the princes and people of 
Saba, the Sheba of the Old Testament, 
the Sabzans of classical geography. The 
Sabzan kingdom lasted to the time of 
Mohammed, when it was destroyed by the 
advancing forces of Islam. Its rulers for 
several generations had been converts to 
Judaism, and had been engaged in almost 
constant warfare with the Ethiopic king- 
dom of Axum, which was backed by the 
influence and subsidies of Rome and By- 
zantium. Dr. Glaser seeks to show that 
the founders of this Ethiopic kingdom 
were the Habfasa, or Abyssinians, who 
migrated from Himyar to Africa in the 
second or first century B.c.; when we first 
hear of them in the inscriptions they are 
still the inhabitants of northern Yemen 
and Mahrah. More than once the Axu- 
mites made themselves masters of south- 
ern Arabia. About A.D. 300 they occupied 
its ports and islands, and from 350 to 378 
even the Sabzean kingdom was tributary 
tothem. Their last successes were gained 
in 525, when, with Byzantine help, they 
conquered the whole of Yemen. But the 
Sabzan kingdom, in spite of its temporary 
subjection to Ethiopia, had long been a 
formidable State. Jewish colonies settled 
in it, and one of its princes became a con- 
| vert to the Jewish faith. His successors 
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gradually extended their dominion as far 
as Ormuz, and after the successful revolt 
from Axum in 378, brought not only the 
whole of the southern coast under their 
sway, but the western coast as well, as far 
north as Mekka. Jewish influence made 
itself felt in the future birthplace of 
Mohammed, and thus introduced those 
ideas and beliefs which subsequently had 
so profound an effect upon the birth of 
Islam. The Byzantines and Axumites en- 
deavored to counteract the influence of 
Judaism by means of Christian colonies 
and proselytism. The result was a con- 
flict between Sab& and its assailants, 
which took the form of a conflict between 
the members of the two religions. A vio- 
lent persecution was directed against the 
Christians of Yemen, avenged by the 
Ethiopian conquest of the country and the 
removal of its capital to San’a. The in- 
tervention of Persia in the struggle was 
soon followed by the appearance of Mo- 
hammedanism upon the scene, and Jew, 
Christian, and Parsi were alike over- 
whelmed by the flowing tide of the new 
creed. 

The epigraphic evidence makes it clear 
that the origin of the kingdom of Saba 
went back to a distant date. Dr. Glaser 
traces its history from the time when its 
princes were still but s#akérié, or priests, 
like Jethro, the priest of Midian, threugh 
the ages when they were “kings of Saba,” 
and later still “kings of Sab& and Raidan,” 
to the days when they claimed imperial 
supremacy over all the principalities of 
southern Arabia. It was in this later pe- 
riod that they dated their inscriptions by 
an era, which, as Halévy first discovered, 
corresponds to 115 B.c. One of the kings 
of Sab&is mentioned in an inscription of 
the Assyrian king Sargon (B.C. 715), and 
Dr. Glaser believes that he has found his 
name ina Himyaritic text. When the last 
priest, Samah’al? Darrahh, became king of 
Saba, we do not yet know, but the age 
must be sufficiently remote, if the kingdom 
of Sabé already existed when the queen 
of Sheba came from Ophir to visit Solo- 
mon. 

The visit need no longer cause aston- 
ishment, notwithstanding the long journey 
by land which lay between Palestine and 
the south of Arabia. One of the Minzan 
inscriptions discovered by Dr. Glaser 
mentions Gaza, and we now have abun- 
dant evidence, as we shall see, that the 
power and culture of the Sabzans extend- 
ed to the frontiers of Edom. From the 
earliest times the caravans of Dedan and 
Tema had traversed the highways which 
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led from Syria to the spice-bearing re- 
gions of Yemen. Three thousand years 
ago it was easier to travel through the 
length of Arabia than it is to-day. A cul- 
ture and civilization existed there of which 
only echoes remain in Mohammedan tra- 
dition. 

As we have seen, the inscriptions of 
Ma’in set before us a dialect of more prim- 
itive character than that of Saba. Hith- 
erto it has been supposed, however, that 
the two dialects were spoken contempo- 
raneously, and that the Minzan and Sa- 
bzan kingdoms existed side by side. But 
geography offered difficulties in the way 
of such a belief, since the seats of Mi- 
nzan power were embedded in the midst 
of the Saban kingdom, much as the 
fragments of Cromarty are embedded in 
the midst of other counties. Dr. Glaser 
has now made it clear that the old suppo- 
sition was incorrect, and that the Minzan 
kingdom preceded the rise of Saba. We 
can now understand why it is that neither 
in the Old Testament nor in the Assyrian 
inscriptions do we hear of any princes of 
Ma’in, and that though the classical writ- 
ers are acquainted with the Minzan peo- 
ple they know nothing of a Minzan king- 
dom.* The Minzan kingdom, in fact, 
with its culture and monuments, the relics 
of which still survive, must have flourished 
in the grey dawn of history, at an epoch 
at which, as we have hitherto imagined, 
Arabia was the home only of nomad bar- 
barism. And yet in this remote age al- 
phabetic writing was already known and 
practised, the alphabet being a modifica- 
tion of the Phcenician written vertically 
and not horizontally. To what an early 
date are we referred for the origin of the 
Pheenician alphabet itself ! 

The Minzan kingdom must have had a 
long existence. The names of thirty-three 
of its kings are already known to us, three 
of them occurring not only on monuments 
of southern Arabia but on those of north- 
ern Arabia as well. 

Northern Arabia has been as much a 
terra incognita to Europeans as the fertile 
fields and ruins of Arabia Felix. But 
here, too, the veil has been lifted by recent 
exploration. First, Mr. Doughty made 
his way to the ruins of Teima, the Tema 
of the Bible (Is. xxi. 14; Jer. xxv. 23; Job 
vi. 19), and the rock-cut tombs of Medain 
Salihh, wandering in Bedouin dress at the 
risk of his life through a large part of cen- 
tral Arabia. He brought back with him a 

* It is possible that a Minzan population is meant 


by the Maonites of Judges x. 12, the ** Mehunims”’ of 
2 Chron. xxvi. 7. 








number of inscriptions, which proved that 
this part of the Arabian continent had 
once been in the hands of Nabatheans who 
spoke an Aramaic language, and that the 
Ishmaelites of Scripture instead of being 
the ancestors of the tribe of Koreish, as 
Mohammedan writers imagine, were an 
Aramzan population, whose language was 
that of Aram and not of Arabia. The 
Sinaitic inscriptions had already shown 
that in the Sinaitic peninsula Arabic is as 
much an imported language as it is in 
Egypt and Syria. There, too, in pre- 
Christian times, inscriptions were en- 
graved upon the rocks in the Nabathean 
characters and language of Petra— in- 
scriptions in which a fertile imagination 
once discovered a record of the miracles 
wrought by Moses in the wilderness. 

Since Mr. Doughty’s adventurous wan- 
derings, Teima and its neighborhood have 
been explored by the famous German epi- 
graphist, Professor Euting, in company 
with a Frenchman, M. Huber. M, Hu- 
ber’s life was sacrificed to Arab fanaticism, 
but Professor Euting returned with a val- 
uable stock of inscriptions. Some of 
these are in Aramaic Nabathean, the most 
important being on a stélé discovered at 
Teima, which is now in the Museum of 
the Louvre. About seven hundred and 
fifty are in an alphabet and language which 
have been termed Protoarabic, and are 
still for the most part unpublished. Others 
are in a Closely allied language and alpha- 
bet, called Lihhyanian by Professor D. H. 
Miiller, since the kings by whose reigns 
the inscriptions are dated are entitled 
kings of Lihhy4n, though it is more than 
probable that Lihhy&n represents the 
Thamud of the Arabic genealogists, The 
rest are in the language and alphabet of 
Ma’in, and mention Minzan sovereigns, 
whose names are found on the monuments 
of southern Arabia.* 

The Minzan and Libhyanian texts have 
been mainly discovered in El-Ola and 
El-Higr, between Teima and El-Wej—a 
port that until recently belonged to Egypt 
—on the line of the pilgrims’ road to 
Mekka. The Protoarabic inscriptions, on 
the other hand, are met with in all parts 
of the country, and according to Professor 
Miiller, form the intermediate link between 
the Pheenician and Minzan alphabets. 
Like the Lihhyanian, the language they 


* The Minzan and Lihhyanian texts have been 
edited and translated, with an important introduction, 
by Professor D. H. Miiller: ** Epigraphische Denk- 
mialer aus Arabien,’’ in the *‘ Denkschriften d. K. 
Akadsmie d. Wissenschaften zu Wien,’’ vol. xxxvii. 


1889. 
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embody is distinctly Arabic, though pre- 
senting curious points of contact with the 
Semitic languages of the north, as for ex- 
ample in the possession of an article ha. 
The antiquity of Lihhyanian writing may 
be judged from the fact that Professor 
Miiller has detected a Lihhyanian inscrip- 
tion on a Babylonian cylinder in the Brit- 
ish Museum, the age of which is approxi- 
mately given as 1000 B.C. 

We gather, therefore, that as far back 
as the time of Solomon, a rich and cultured 
Sabzan kingdom flourished in the south 
of Arabia, the influence of which, if not 
its authority, extended to the borders of 
Palestine, and between which and Syria 
an active commercial intercourse was car- 
ried on by land as well as by sea. The 
kingdom of Saba had been preceded by 
the kingdom of Ma’in, equally civilized 
and equally powerful, whose garrisons and 
colonies were stat .ned on the highroad 
which led past Mekxa to the countries of 
the Mediterranean. Throughout this vast 
extent of territory alphabetic writing in 
various forms was known and practised, 
the Pheenician alphabet being the source 
from which it was derived. The belief 
accordingly that pre-Mohammedan Arabia 
was a land of illiterate nomads must be 
abandoned ; it was not Islam that intro- 
duced writing into it, but the princes and 
merchants of Ma’in and Thamud, cen- 
turies upon centuries before. If Moham- 
medan Arabia knew nothing of its past, it 
was not because the past had left no 
records behind it. 

A power which reached to the borders 
of Palestine must necessarily have come 
into contact with the great monarchies of 
the ancient world. The army of Alius 
Gallus was doubtless not the first which 
had sought to gain possession of the cities 
and spice-gardens of the south. One such 
invasion is alluded to in an inscription 
which was copied by M. Halévy. The 
inscription belongs to the closing days of 
the Minzan kingdom, and after describing 
how the gods had delivered its dedicators 
from a raiding attack on the part of the 
tribes of Sab& and Khaulan, or Havilah, 
goes on to speak of their further deliver- 
ance from danger in “the midst of Misr,” 
or Egypt, when there was war between 
the latter country and the land of Mazi, 
which Dr. Glaser would identify with the 
Edomite tribe of Mizzah (Gen. xxxvi. 13). 
There was yet a third occasion, however, 
on which the dedicators had been res- 
cued by their deities ’Athtar, Wadd, and 
Nikrahh ; this was when war had broken 
out between the rulers of the south and of 
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If the rulers of the south were 


the north. 
the princes of Ma’in, whose power ex- 
tended to Gaza, the rulers of the north 
ought to be found in Egypt or Palestine. 
Future research may tell us who they 
were, and when they lived. 

But the epigraphy of ancient Arabia is 


still in its infancy. The inscriptions al- 
ready known to us represent but a small 
proportion of those that are yet to be dis- 
covered. Vast tracts have never yet been 
traversed by the foot of an explorer, and 
there are ancient ruins which have never 
yet been seen by the eye of the European. 
What has been accomplished already with 
the scanty means still at our disposal is 
an earnest of what remains to be done. 
The dark past of the Arabian peninsula 
has been suddenly lighted up, and we find 
that long before the days of Mohammed it 
was a land of culture and literature, a seat 
of powerful kingdoms and wealthy com- 
merce, which cannot fail to have exercised 
an influence upon the general history of 
the world. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
AMONG THE SARDES. 


On the whole the ancients seem to have 
had no good opinion of Sardinia. It was 
a capital corn-field, but a very undesirable 
place of residence. There was no better 
province whither to promote an obnoxious 
Roman of rank. If he did not die of the 
fever, he might be disgraced for his in- 
ability to control the Barbaricini, or moun- 
taineers of the Barbagia district. 

Cicero, in particular, is very hard on 
the island. True, he congratulates his 
brother, Quintus Tullius, on being sent 
there. But itis asardonic congratulation. 
“ You could not,” he says, “ be in a better 
place to be forgotten by your creditors.” 
At another time he warns him: “Take 
care of your health, for, although it is 
winter, remember that you are in Sar- 
dinia.” Elsewhere, in his legal capacity, 
as the opponent of Tigellius, the Sarde 
poet, whose advocate he was to have been: 
“T esteem it,” he says, “an advantage 
that I am not pleading for a man more 
pestilential than his country.” Perhaps 
there was more of the bully than the judi- 
cial spirit in these and the like utterances ; 
but such abuse, from so great a man, was 
sure to hit its mark. 

In this paper I do not propose to enter 
the lists with Cicero, who probably never 
set foot in Sardinia, and spoke from hear- 
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say only. But my notes may none the 
less tend to show that he was too severe. 
So few of the tourist race trouble Sardinia 
that they may also be acceptable for their 
information. Even in Italy the island is 
regarded, somewhat romantically, as a 
country where old marble palaces of the 
times of the Arragon rule may be bought 
for asong, and where it costs nothing to 
live. And the average Italian, who knows 
anything about it, imagines that it is a 
barbaric land where he will find no cafés 
with chairs set in the sun or the shade, 
and the like concessions to the dissolute 
tastes of civilization. 

Every evening a mail packet steams 
from Civita Vecchia into the red glow of 
the declining sun, and reaches Sardinia ten 
or twelve hours after she starts. This is 
the shortest route. It is also, I think, the 
most impressive; for one then lands with 
the mails in the Aranci Gulf at four or 
five o’clock in the morning, and the pic- 
ture of the broken mountains, which grip 
the gulf like the curves of a forceps, rising 
phantasmally against a cloudy, star-be- 
spangled sky, stays in the memory. The 
dawn breaks before the train leaves for 
Cagliari, and allows one further to see 
the islets of ruddy granite in the pale 
purple water, and the long, undulated 
tongues of land which bind the bay. 
Rocks and slopes alike are matted with a 
tangle of wild mint, thyme, lavender, cis- 
tus, and gorse, and the perfume of the air 
is ravishing. Two or three white houses 
with vermilion roofs, and the longer white 
body of the railway station, are all the 
signs of human life in this the northern 
terminus of Sardinia. But, ere we depart, 
a score of yellow-skinned natives gather 
from Heaven knows where, to see us off, 
As types of manhood they are not very 
imposing. The moist air may not be very 
good for the lungs, but it is odd to mark 
these sons and daughters of the soil 
shielding their mouths with cloaks and 
shawls, as if they were in peril of fire- 
damp. 

This is one’s first experience of the 
Sardes, and I do not know that subsequent 
closer acquaintance alters the idea it gives 
of them. As we run through the land 
towards the capital, we see more of them. 
The railway stations here, as inthe Amer- 
ican States, seem to be the trysting spots 
of the adjacent villages. A big slate is 
set conspicuously on every station wall, 
with the day of the week and the date 
chalked upon it. The people may there- 
fore pretend that they muster by the train 
for their education. Anyhow, there thev 
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are; and as nearly each village in Sar- 
dinia boasts of a costume differing from 
that of its neighboring village, we have a 
kaleidoscopic picture of colors and very 
old fashions in the course of our jaunt. 
From early times the Sarde women have 
had a name for the indelicacy of their 
dress. Dante (Purg. xxiii. 94) taunts 
the ladies of Florence in his day with 
being even less decent than certain of 
their Sarde sisters. Unless they are at 
work in the fields, the latter wear their 
skirts long enough. But stays they ab- 
hor; and it is the meagre white linen 
covering they draw, or do not draw, over 
their shapely bosoms that has gained them 
this censure. But what a Sarde woman 
neglects in one particular, she atones for 
in another. Her festa bodice, for example, 
would dazzle British eyes. It is of satin, 
any color you please, and heavily broid- 
ered with gold and silver lace. The 
thing is of course valuable. It may have 
been her grandmother’s, or her grand- 
mother’s grandmother’s ; and, God willing, 
it will survive to be the pride of her grand- 
daughter’s granddaughter’s soul. On festa 
days she wears other inherited treasure in 
the shape of filigree gold trinkets, ear- 
rings, necklets of triple fold, armlets, and 
brooches. A rich farmer lady of Sardinia 
is then a sight to see, and, discreetly, to 
laugh at. Her fortune is veritably all upon 
her person. And the jingle of her pre- 
cious metals, as she struts cumbrously 
under a large green sunshade, ever and 
again glancing tosee that she has dropped 
none of her ornaments, is enough to turn 
a Jew crazy with avaricious desire. Festa 
days occur daily in this or that part of the 
isiand, for the local calendar is notably 
rich in martyrs during the Diocletian per- 
secution, and so one sees many of these 
bullion-clad dames at the railway stations. 
The men, too, are picturesque, with their 
guns and sheepskin jackets (the mastruca), 
but they are not to be compared with the 
women, What is a black Phrygian cap to 
a headgear of scarlet silk pocket-handker- 
chiefs ! and how trivial is a white cotton 
skirt, short, and belted at the waist (the 
common apparel of a man), by the side of 
the ample gown of a large dame, covered 
in front by an expansive silk apron ina 
design of green and blue flowers! 

The scenery of Sardinia, or rather such 
of it as the mere railway traveller sees, is 
less spectacular than the people. The 


island, as a whole, is very mountainous, 
but nature has left a series of broad, long 
flats from north to south, linked to each 
other by gentle rises and depressions. 
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These have of course attracted the engi- 
neers who were summoned to set a rail- 
way in the land. Thus we are eternally 
between mountains, and nearly always on 
the level. Many of the mountains are 
volcanic, and old lava streams are to be 
distinguished between their shorn cones 
and rounded humps and the valleys. Here 
and there we steam across spacious areas 
of nothing in the world but gum cistus 
bushes, blooming their very best. It is 
as if a snow-storm had come upon the 
land, and each flake had stayed unmelted 
where it had fallen. Then there are oak 
woods, interspersed with cork-trees reft of 
their bark; and under the oak myriads of 
asphodels lift their pale, stately heads. 

All this is, however, the exception. 
The eye gets accustomed to level mead- 
ows, broken by purling brooks with ferny 
banks, from which the yellow oxen give 
us iazy stares of greeting. A few shagg 
shepherds, mounted, and with guns slung 
to their shoulders, also grin at us from 
these watering-places. Otherwise there is 
not much to keep one in mind that this is 
Sardinia. 

Not much ; but something. For whether 
we are in the woods, or going dryshod 
through a swamp, or groaning up to anew 
watershed, every now and then we pass a 
building like a Martello tower, or a wind- 
mill shorn of its sails. These are the 
famous zoraghe, about which so much 
has been written. To this day the world 
cannot determine whether they were tem- 
ples or guard-houses, or an ancient form 
of cottage, or sepulchres, or altars of sac- 
rifice. They are of massive construction, 
so that the modern Sardes in search of 
convenient building material cannot do 
more than lift the upper stones from them. 
This explains their ruined state whenever 
they are near a village. But there are 
many hundreds of them in the wilds, on 
remote plateaux and elsewhere, far from 
habitations, and thus guarded from the 
spoilers. Some are half hid among the 
woods, and overgrown by ivy and scrub. 
Others stand nakedly on the spurs of the 
mountains, whence they are landmarks for 
a score of miles. Others, again, are set 
in the plains, with commonplace surround- 
ings of meadow-land and grain-fields. The 
latter-day Sardes accept them as an essen- 
tial feature of their country; they do not 
even puzzle their wits about them. For- 
merly incantations and midnight spells 
were worked within and around them; 
they were ransacked for treasure; or they 
served as convenient haunts for the ban- 
dits who swarmed in the land. But now 
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they are nothing but so many ruined tow- 
ers, whispering of Carthage and Tyre, 
who had a hand in their building; of the 
Saracens, who wrecked multitudes of 
them; and of the various popes of Rome, 
who for centuries preached in vain against 
the Sarde idolaters that probably wor- 
shipped within them. The Sardes of the 
nineteenth century offer no explanation of 
them. If you question them on the sub- 
ject, they shrug their shoulders, that is 
all. 

Cagliari, the capital of Sardinia, is a 
sufficiently interesting city of the hot 
southern type, fringed with prickly pear, 
and having gardens of orange-trees set 
about with palms. It is very old, of 
course. Phoenicians, Greeks, Romans, 
Saracens, Spaniards, and Italians have all 
had a hand in its creation or mutilation. 
One may here stumble over ruins, and 
muse in an amphitheatre, to one’s heart’s 
content. There is a whole suburb of an- 
cient sepulchres, hewn in the rock, most 
of which have been turned into donkey- 
sheds or cow-houses. To guard them- 
selves from the flies, these quadrupeds 
thrust their noses into the niches that 
once held honored dust. Only one of 
these sepulchres is protected. This is 
called “the Viper’s Grotto,” because of 
the two vipers chiselled on its elaborate 
pediment. The inscriptions hereon un- 
fold a pathetic tale. One Philip, a Roman, 
‘his wife Pomptilla, and their family were 
here interred. Pomptilla seems to have 
given her life for her husband’s, and the 
different verses commemorating the sac- 
rifice suggest that the poets of Sardinia 
were here summoned to acompetitive ex- 
amination on the subject —for their com- 
mon immortalization. From the tomb one 
looks down at the stagnz, the blue bay of 
Cagliari, and the distant mountains of the 
south-west corner of Sardinia. 

These stagni are a pleasant or unpleas- 
ant feature of Sardinia, according to the 
season. In winter and spring they are 
bright and innocent enough. Cagliari is 
flanked by their broad glistening ex- 
panses, one of them being not less than 
thirty miles in circumference. For most 
of the year, scores of thousands of fla- 
mingoes may here be seen standing knee- 
deep in the water. Late in the spring, 
however, they withdraw to Africa to 
breed. The Sardes call them by a name 
meaning “the red people.” Of old they 
were esteemed good to eat, though mod- 
ern experimentalists say they are tough. 
But in summer the stagni lose this ele- 
ment of color. They also lose a good 
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deal of their water, and much fever is the 
result, At such a time they are to be avoid- 
ed, save by the hardy native fisher who 
plunges to the neck into their tepid depths, 
in quest of the cockles which abound in 
them. 

The pope Pius V.in his day described 
Cagliari as “Hortus ccelestium planta- 
tionum.” I believe the phrase was due 
to the discovery of an infinite quantity of 
bones under the cathedral, which bones 
were, without impartial inquiry, assumed 
to be the relics of some of Sardinia’s 
many saints. From his Holiness’s point 
of view, Cagliari may be what he calls it, 
but to the ordinary person of unsublimed 
intelligence and weak legs it is only a 
white town built at the base of a rock, 
and rising with the rock itself to the ab- 
surd height of about four hundred feet 
above the sea. The narrow streets all 
pivot from the summit of this terrible hill. 
They are, moreover, cobbled, so that the 
toil of climbing them is piquantly alloyed 
with a little pain. And they are used by 
the occupiers of the tall houses on either 
side as drying-grounds for the clothes 
from the washtub; so that, though the 
town is enlivened by the perennial supply 
of crimson petticoats and blue bodices 
which hang thus between heaven and 
earth, the pedestrian is bedewed by arain 
that is not wholly celestial. 

But in spite of these drawbacks Cagliari 
is an agreeable place, especially for those 
who live on the top’ of the hill and are 
under no obligation ever to descend it. 
It has old towers and old churches, and 
from its eyrie one may see Bruncu Spina, 
the highest mountain of the island, some 
seventy miles distant, on the one side, and 
nearly to Africa, across the sea, on the 
other side. Of its ancient towers, the one 
called the Elephant appeals most strongly 
to the imagination. It getsits name from 
the carven elephant over the mouldering 
portcullis of its entrance, and it was 
erected, as its inscription tells us, in the 
year 1307, when the Pisans held Cagliari. 
The builder of the pile, “ Magister Cap- 
ula Joannes,” has for six centuries ad- 
vertised himself as a man “never yet 
found remissful in his undertakings.” It 
is a pity he has not lived long enough to 
profit by the reputation this tower would 
certainly ere this have procured for him. 
It was here that, in 1671, they suspended 
in an iron cage the heads of a number of 
men who had conspired together and as- 
sassinated the viceroy, a person obnoxious 
to them. For sixteen years these heads 
were allowed to grin changefully at the 








passers-by. Only in 1688 did the king of 
Spain permit the friends of the victims 
to bury the skulls out of sight. 

I did not‘stay long in Cagliari. The 
wooded crests of the mountains on the 
landward side of the city were far more 
attractive than houses and castle of stone. 
One looks at them across the broad, sunny 
plains of the Campidano —a semi-circuit 
of land and stagni, all as flat as a pan- 
cake. The Campidano is noted for its 
wines, its fruits, and its fevers, and for the 
extravagant richness of the costumes of its 
ladies. There are millions of olive-trees 
scattered about its hot surface. Indeed, 
nowadays, Sardinia is likely to draw most 
of her importance from the olive. Of old 
it was not so. The natives were too indo- 
lent to graft the wild olives which grew 
in the forests. But a decree of Victor 
Emmanuel, in 1806, conferring a patent 
of nobility on every landowner in the 
country who planted a certain number of 
trees, and raising to the dignity of count 
the man who planted twenty thousand, 
had its natural result. These “olive 
lords,” as they were called, were not much 
esteemed half a century ago. By this 
time, however, their descendants have for- 
gotten the source of their nobility. 

One may get well among the mountains 
of Barbagia by a little narrow-gauge rail- 
way from Cagliari. But there is so much 
bone-shaking to be endured on this ill- 
made track (hardened sailors are made 
seasick by it) that I preferred to rely upon 
the diligence for the first stage of the 
journey. We started early one morning 
from an ancient inn of the kind described 
in “ Don Quixote,” and which was doubt- 
less contemporary with Cervantes, Its 
two-storied premises formed the four sides 
of a square; the lower story being devoted 
to the horses of the travellers, while each 
traveller occupied the room immediately 
over his horse. This diligence was a ter- 
rible old vehicle, but the horses were good, 
and so, after eleven hours, I was turned 
adrift in St. Vito, a Sarde village of the 
more primitive kind, and the end of the 
stage. 

The country we had traversed was wild 
rather than beautiful. We passed through 
but one village during the fifty miles, that 
of Quartu, distant four Roman miles from 
Cagliari. Its houses, like those of other 
villages in the Campidano, are built of 
large, sun-dried bricks of mud and chopped 
straw. The bricks are deluged with water 
while the mason puts them one upon an- 
other, and this suffices instead of mortar. 
As a rule, the houses are strong, but the 
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building material is not always a success. 
Occasionally a very heavy storm of rain 
saturates the walls, so that they collapse 
like a soaked sugar-loaf. An entire vil- 
lage full of wretched inhabitants have thus 
on a sudden found themselves involved in 
a woful domestic bog. 

From Quartu we ascended into the 
mountains of Burcei, one of the least fre- 
quented parts of the island. Here the 
rocks are still shaggy with oaks and cork- 
trees, interlaced with wild vines. They 
are broken eccentrically into white and 
ruddy pinnacles and scars of granite, 
clothed with brushwood, and so precipi- 
tous that even the charcoal burner cannot 
get at them for his unholy work of denu- 
dation. Wild boar, deer, and the shy 
moufflon make these peaks their home. 

St. Vito is fairly distant from civilized 
influences, but not quite sufficiently so. 
To be sure, the speech is Sarde, not Ital- 
ian, and the costumes are lively. Here, 
too, I saw the Sarde dance, or dadlo tondo 
—as demure an exhibition of gaiety as 
I ever beheld. It was on Whitsunday. 
Men and maids in their finest bravery 
mustered in the square before the rickety, 
worm-eaten old church. The elders squat- 
ted on the ground by the church door and 
elsewhere, looking as if they regretted the 
past days of their youth. A brace of 
rather tipsy pipers blew at their bagpipes 
(for Sardinia has these in common with 
the Highlanders, though they are of ruder 
workmanship). The dancers took hands 
and formed one wide circle, and then, to 
the unearthly music, the circle moved 
slowly roundandround. The footing was 
of the most trivial kind, and no one smiled. 
But for the color of the silks and satins 
and the jewellery of the ladies, their hearty 
bronzed cheeks and their black eyes, it 
would have been a very depressing spec- 
tacle. Nightly, too, the streets of the vil- 
lage echoed until past the witching hour 
with the dolorous chants of native trouba- 
dours. They tinkled accompaniments on 
mandolines or concertinas. It is curious 


that the islanders of the Levant all delight’ 


in airs of the most distressful kind. One 
and all, these islands have suffered sad 
vicissitudes ; is it that the spirit of their 
history seeks thus to perpetuate itself? 
Who shall say? Off the western coast of 
Sardinia is a little unpeopled islet, in- 
elegantly called “ Stomach-ache Island.” 
For my part, I believe it owes its name to 
some stranger who hurriedly fled thither 
from the main island, preferring the soci- 
ety of the waves and the gulls to the 
concert with which the Sardes thought, 
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hospitably, to entertain him; and who 
christened his haven after the manner of 
his feelings. Be that as it may, the Sarde 
melodies are of an unhappy cast. But, as 
I have said, St. Vito is in daily connection 
with Cagliari, and therefore, in spite of its 
ballo tondo and native strains, likely to 
have its primeval quaintnesses somewhat 
tarnished. 

Accordingly, one day I took horse and 
guide, and rode away into the heart of the 
Barbagia mountains, by the valley of the 
Flumendosa. For hours we saw nothing 
of mankind. The hills fell around us in 
startling cliffs, or in long slopes studded 
with great trees upon the greensward. We 
could count the trout in the river by our 
side by hundreds. Hawks were in the air 
over our heads, and eagles above the 
brows of the boldest of the mountains. 
We !unched under the shade of a spread- 
ing fig-tree, wild by the water-side; and 
oleanders in full flower grew ten and 
twelve feet high further along the banks. 
While we dozed and smoked thus during 
the noontide heat, a pair of ancients joined 
us by the cool brook which here flowed 
into the river. They wore sheepskins, 
and their greasy black hair fell low on 
their backs. ‘Their faces were corrugated 
with wrinkles, and in their eyes was an 
expression of plaintive hardness, the out- 
come of their gentle pastoral life. This 
honest couple of Sarde Strephons set 
down their guns, and lay along the grass 
with us for an hour or two. 

When we were well rested we remounted 
our horses, and climbed a mountain by a 
prodigiously steep trail. My guide, who 
was a tough old septuagenarian and a re- 
tired brigand, when he discovered that I 
had a taste for out-of-the way places and 
unhackneyed things, said he would take 
me to a friend in the village of Armungia; 
and this was our way thither. 

Armungia is built bleakly on the crest 
of the mountain, whence it looks across a 
ravine at the village of Villa Salto on an- 
other mountain. A great noraghe stands 
up in its midst, and this the villagers, who 
are delightfully barbaric, use as a cow- 
house. Nevertheless, I climbed to the top 
of it and looked about me. The native 
houses are dull hovels enough — all of one 
story; offering their backs to the public 
thoroughfare, the front entrance being 
through a stoutly walled courtyard, where 
the pigs and poultry play with each other. 
This architectural feature is universal in 
the outlying districts of Sardinia. It re- 


minds one of the times when Pisans and | 
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rulers of Arborea (the westernmost of the 
four provinces into which the land was di- 
vided as independent principalities), were 
eternally skirmishing over the country, 
possessing it one after the other, and giv- 
ing the hapless sons of the soil no tenure 
of security. Among these poor huts were 
two or three tall houses, painted pink and 
blue. Here lived the syndic in his official 
and private capacity, and the.schoolmaster 
— both of whom were fetched in haste to 
see the stranger. 

We sat for an hour in my guide’s friend’s 
house to receive visitors; and I was glad 
thus to make my first acquaintance with a 
genuine Sarde interior. The wall of the 
long reception-room was snowy white, it 
being an article of domestic faith to keep 
it so by constant washing; and the in- 
terstices of the juniper beams which com- 
posed the roof were closely filled with long 
reeds, blackened by smoke. A number 
of spits for the roasting of lambs, larks, 
or wild boar hung against the wall. Ona 
ledge was a row of water jars, no way dif- 
fering in design from those used by the 
Carthaginians of Carthage. Some cheeses 
lay on a wooden shelf cannily slung over 
the hearth-stone. Five or six circular 
straw sieves, tufted with bits of red and 
yellow cloth, were also suspended on the 
walls. These were for the sifting of the 
flour ground by the donkey in the corner, 
and are a popular and useful wedding 
present in Sardinia. 

Save the above articles, the room was 
empty of movables— always, however, 
further excepting the donkey and its ma- 
chine. Nothing takes the fancy in Sar- 
dinia more than the omnipresent pot-bel- 
lied little ass which, with a hood over its 
eyes to protect it from giddiness, goes 
round and round, crushing the grain be- 
tween the two mill-stones, to which it is 
attached by a rotating beam of wood. 
The patience and diminutiveness of the 
creature are alike remarkable. As there 
is an ass, or “ miller” (#o/enzz, the miller, 
is its native appellation), to every house, 
it is the custom to appoint a man to look 
after all the millers of the community 
during their hours of relaxation. At a 
certain time in the day, therefore, one 
may see the little donkeys capering out of 
the houses, with many a bray of satisfac- 
tion and greeting to each other, ail frolick- 
ing in a troop towards the pasture-ground 
of the commune. During playtime they 
are as full of spirit and antics as they are 
methodically industrious when harnessed 
to the mill. In the morning, however, the 


Genoese, or Arragonese and the native | ass-herd reappears among them to recall 
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them to their toil. Sometimes he pipes 
them homewards, and they trot along, 
kicking playfully at each other as if they 
liked the music. But when the village is 
reached, each little ass in a sobered man- 
ner steps over the threshold of its master’s 
house, and, with its tail between its legs 
and drooping ears, listlessly submits to its 
fate, like a schoolboy about to be cate- 
chized by a dame. 

But to recur to my entertainer in Ar- 
mungia. He was a tall, sinewy gentleman 
of the pastoral order, wearing, among 
other interesting garments, a deerskin 
vest embroidered with variegated silk. A 
demijohn of wine, crushed from his own 
vineyard, was in a twinkling brought and 
set on the ground of the floor between our 
legs. The syndic and the schoolmaster 
gladly consented to help us in drinking it. 
Neither of these gentlemen could, for the 
life of him, understand why a stranger, of 
his own free will, should come among 
them. ‘You have the whole world to 
choose from, and you come to Sardinia!” 
However, they could not but take it as 
a compliment, and so we became very 
friendly over the wine, which was excel- 
lent, though worth only a penny a pint to 
the grower. When we parted, the syndic, 
who was an old man, with the mirth of fifty 
clowns in his large, down-trending nose 
and his expansive mouth, said to me, as 
he held my hand between his two brown 
palms, ‘*On your return, my friend, to 
Sardinia and Armungia, I beg you to seek 
me in the churchyard, and there scatter a 
few flowers on my grave.” They told me 
afterwards that the old man was in his 
dotage. At any rate, it was a tragi-comic 
dotage; and I think with pathos of his 
whimsical red face and his farewell in- 
junctions, to which I promised to give 
heed. 

Before we scrambled down the moun- 
tain to our quarters for the night in the 
russet-roofed village of Ballao, it was 
needful to enter sundry other houses and 
drink more wine. My ex-brigand had a 
wide circle of friends, some of them queer 
fishes, and so there was much hob.a-nob- 
bing round the fires of olive-twigs heaped 
in the middle of the rooms. The Sardes 
are, indeed, unconscionable tipplers. They 
go nowhere without a gourd of wine 
braced to their shoulders. Strangers who 
meet in the byways stop and drink to each 
other, Even the young girls who gave us 
“good-day” in the course of our travels 


were eager to stand awhile, take a pull or 
two, and discuss the quality of the vintage. 
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The quantity of wine my ex-brigand could 
consume in a day was astounding; and he 
never impugned the cellar of our host in 
the evening by retiring sober to bed. 

In some sort, wine in Sardinia is a sub- 
stitute for doctors. Wisely or not, the 
people pin their faith to it as a cure for 
divers ills. For the fever there is nothing 
to match it. The sound sleep that follows 
a quart of Vernaccia is said to be invalu- 
able as a regulator of the system. It is 
also reputed an excellent palliative for the 
torture of the fleas which teem in certain 
districts. 

Not, however, that doctors are lacking 
in the island. Every commune has one. 
He is paid a salary by the commune, and 
the people are entitled to be doctored with- 
out other charge than their proportion of 
This plan 
does not work satisfactorily. One can 
hardly expect the ordinary medical man 
in such circumstances to be enthusiastic 
about his patients. As for the people, 
they accept the doctor as they accept the 
tax-gatherer. They have no great esteem 
for him or his skill. A witch, if they could 
lay hands upon one in these sad days of 
enlightenment, were much more to their 
taste. Some of the old witches’ remedies 
are still extant. Not so very long ago a 
sunstroke was cured by plucking and dis- 
embowelling a live fowl, which was then 
fitted upon the sufferer’s head, to be worn 
as a skull-cap until itrottedaway. Again, 
as healers the saints are much more popu- 
lar than the doctors. The sick, and even 
sick cows and asses, are introduced in the 
wake of a religious procession, They 
hobble after the stout priests, the banners, 
and the music, strengthened by faith. If 
the unwonted exertion does the patient 
good, the saints’ intervention is at once 
acknowledged by the grateful man witha 
waxen or silver cast of his limb or the 
other part that was affected, and the effigy 
is strung up in the church. A woman, in 
such a case, does not mind offering to the 
altar, for public exhibition, a waxen model 
of her breasts. And, worse still, coarse 
representations of ulcers and abscesses 
are to be seen dangling among the com- 
moner votive offerings. One little church, 
near Cagliari, with better judgment, wears 
from the gallery in its western division a 
fringe of ostrich eggs, the donation of a 
sailor after a prosperous voyage. Under 
competition of this kind, one cannot won- 
der that the mass of the people trouble 
their doctor as. little as possible. He is, 
perhaps, called in to a death-bed, when, as 
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a matter of form, he applies the mustard 
plaster which, I am told, is his remedy 
for most complaints. But neither the vic- 
tim nor his tearful relations expect that 
good will come of it. Some time back it 
was customary in Sardinia to take the 
pillow from under a dying man’s head, and 
to replace it bya stone. This was sup- 
posed to facilitate death. I fancy the 
doctor in these days plays the part of the 
stone. 

Our accommodation for the night in 
Ballao was so typical of what we met with 
in other places that a few words about it 
may be welcome. We arrived at dusk, 
and stumbled up the uneven streets of the 
village, attended by a motiey following 
that increased every moment. “Oh, you 
must not mind,” observed my guide, when 
I growled at this conspicuousness. “It 
is a mark of respect for us,” and he held 
his grizzled old head high as he spoke. 

I do not think the farmer’s wife whom 
we requisitioned for a lodging was very 
happy to see us. 

The ex-brigand claimed to know her 
husband, but he was away. However, 
with the self-possession of a man of the 
world, my friend took matters into his 
own hands; bade the lady get together 
what edible luxuries she could for the 
evening repast, and give us a good bed. 
He deftly made her understand that she 
ought to be proud to receive a distin- 
guished traveller; for, distinguished the 
man who underwent fatigues for no defi- 
nite object could not but be. 

One mortally annoying peculiarity of 
Sardinia is the heartless way in which you 
are left to hunger until the fashionable 
feasting hour arrives. Though you reach 
your host’s house at two o’clock in the 
afternoon, there will be nothing for you to 
eat until nine or ten. Certainly, the wine 
will flow; but not every one can find com- 
fort in wine. Here at Ballao, for instance, 
I spent several famishing hours amid my 
hostess’s various babies. They, the cats, 
the pigs, and the poultry all found amuse- 
ment about the floor of the room; and the 
molenti in the corner contributed the mu- 
sic of the mill to the other hubbub. Now 
and then a villager would look in, and, 
having said in a breath, “How do you 
do? There’s nothing much the matter 
with me,” would run off. My guide did 
all he could to get the priest of the parish 
to call, but his reverence, with excuses, 
sent the key of the churchinstead. How- 
ever, at length the room was cleared; the 
children all put into one big bed; the 
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donkey turned loose; and supper an- 
nounced. We sat four to table; my host- 
ess and the eldest of her pretty, dark-eyed 
daughters joining us. It was a pity the 
husband was from home; for in the south 
the softer sex are not expected to add en- 
livenment to hospitality; and I fear we 
were a nuisance to the good souls. We 
had soup of sour milk, macaroni, lamb- 
chops moistened with lemon-juice, cold 
trout, and cheese; and no sooner was the 
meal ended than the lady arose with a bow, 
offered me the rushlight which had illu- 
minated our feast, and wished us good 
repose. But good repose, for me at least, 
was out of the question. Inthe first place 
I had to share my bed with the ex-brigand, 
who stepped between the sheets un- 
washed, and divested of nothing but his 
boots ; and, in the second place, our wor- 
thy hostess, to show her appreciation of 
our visit, had collected all the clocks of 
the house, and, I believe, borrowed those 
of her neighbors, and hung them upon the 
chamber walls, whence they ticked loudly 
against each other, as if for a wager. 
Amongst these clocks, and near my head, 
was one inhabited by a cuckoo, which 
every quarter came out with a brief song, 
and hourly sung for a minute or so. Add 
to this the scurrying of rats and mice, the 
efforts of the cats outside to get at these 
happy rodents, and the mysterious noises 
of certain hens, whose presence was sub- 
sequently declared by their eggs in the 
four corners of the room, and if you are 
fastidious you may understand that it was 
joy to see the dawn. Then, after a wash 
and a raw egg, I was allowed to give a 
florin to the maid (who kissed my hand in 
return for it), order the horses, and so, 
with smiles and good wishes from the 
lady, ride away into the cheerful outer air. 

The next night, at the village of Nurri, 
on a plateau about fifteen hundred feet 
above the sea, was a curious contrast to 
this. Here our society was mainly mas- 
culine. The good man of the house was 
glad to the core to have us under his roof. 
He invited his neighbors to come and 
envy him his good fortune ; and they came, 
and drank, and grew so noisy that the 
blackened old beams of the room re- 
sounded with their shouts. The women, 
on this occasion, sat aside by themselves, 
ever and anon glancing at each other, when 
something rather too coarse for their ears 
was spoken. But it was a memorable 
scene, for the men were in their festa 
clothes, and the gold buttons in their well- 
starched shirt-fronts gave them a touch of 
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distinction ; and the fire flames from the 
hearth, where a lamb was roasting while 
we ate our soup, lit up the crimson and 
blue headgear of the women, and their 
strong, swart countenances. Here the 
evening was rather protracted. I cannot 
tell how much wine we drank. But I recall 
the passive reproach in the faces of the 
women during our bacchanalian indul- 
gence, the heavy way in which at length 
they rose and gave their arms to their re- 
spective masters, and the tumult of reiter- 
ated good-nights which closed the scene. 
This night I slept by myself, among the 
wine barrels of the good man’s store, hav- 
ing surprised my ex-brigand by informing 
him that in England I usually so slept, 
and that I would rather not repeat the 
experience of Ballao. That he might not 
fail in one tittle of his duties as host, our 
friend of Nurri, in the morning, strode a 
good mile or two with us on our way, and 
at parting filled our pockets with broad 
beans (“some fruit ” he called it), gathered 
with the dew on them from his suburban 
garden. 

From Nurri we labored into Barbagia, 
up mountains and down mountains the 
livelong day. 1 wish I could adequately 
describe the landscape beauties that were 
around us. I fear, however, that with 
most men the passion of scenery is but 
fleeting. They are not deeply enamored 
of anything that does not throb with the 
pulse of human life. One hour we were 
on the herby ridge of a calcareous giant 
that the hour before had seemed to tower 
sky high above us, and an hour later we 
had plunged to the foot of it on the other 
side by a trail that made the heart palpi- 
tate. 

Barbagia may in part be compared toa 
number of rough concentric plateaux of 
which the mountain mass of Gennargentu 
is the culmination. The plateaux are not 
merely naked levels. Thick woods of 
virgin oak and cork-trees cover them 
largely, and dolomitic rocks of startling 
outline (called locally ¢acchz) spring from 
them like enormous turrets. Tremendous 
ravines separate the plateaux. In one 
part of the Flumendosa valley the cliffs 
are some six hundred feet vertical for 
miles. The rushing streams in the gullies 
are sO many moats to these natural fast- 
nesses. Thus, the red-roofed villages 
which perch in nooks on the mountain 
sides, though they may be well within 
gunshot of each other, are much more than 
a Sabbath day’s journey apart. 

It is due to the conformation of the 
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country that the Barbaricini held their in- 
dependence for centuries after the rest of 
Sardinia. The Romans could not do much 
with them. In the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, when Pisa and Genoa divided 
between them nearly all the rest of the 
island, the mountaineers were still un- 
tamed. And even in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when Sardinia passed from Spain to 
Savoy, they were so monstrously old-fash- 
ioned in their methods of life that troops 
had to be sent them-again and again, and 
the fathers of families nailed by scores to 
the village scaffolds, to impress upon them 
that cattle-lifting and other thieving and 
indiscriminate brigandry were no longer a 
mode of livelihood to be tolerated. Here, 
too, paganism lingered long after the rest 
of the island was Christianized. Most of 
the hideous little images known to the mu- 
seums as “ Sarde ” idols hail from these 
mountains. The exhortations of the popes 
of Rome to the bishops of Sardinia to 
eradicate the pagan habits of the Barba- 
ricini were for long as vain as the efforts 
of nations to subjugate them. 

But though the mountains of Barbagia 
are rude and bleak like mountains else- 
where, the pent valleys are thoroughly 
charming. The rare meadows by the 
Flumendosa in its upper course are an 
untrained flower-bed. Our horses trod 
to the knee among pale dandelions, gen- 
tian, convolvuli, and poppies. From the 
wild olives and the pear and fig trees, 
which offer their fruit to the passer-by, 
nightingales sang to each other, and filled 
the hot air with their intensity. Of other 
birds I think we saw most goldfinches. 
Falcons and hawks, however, were always 
to be seen sailing aloft; and wherever a 
bleating of lambs was audible, they and 
the red-beaked crow were especially ac- 
tive. One day a fox tailed before us for 
several minutes, with a lazy disregard for 
us that ought to have been profoundly 
irritating. These valleys, beautiful as 
they are, do not attract residents. They 
are notably malarious in the bad season. 
It is only now and then that the villagers 
from far and near troop into them to cele- 
brate a festa by this or that dilapidated 
old hermitage among the flowers. For a 
few days the rocks echo with their babble, 
and birds of prey are drawn thither by the 
scent of the roast meats. Men and wom- 
en sleep side by side on the grass, or in 
the bedchambers they improvise with the 
stones and boughs around them. The 


priest says mass in the mouldy, rotting 
There is a flutter of ban- 


little church. 
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ners inside the building, and the children 
are marched to and froin fancy dresses 
with symbolical lilies in their hands. But 
on the third or fourth day begins the ex- 
odus. The hermitage is locked until the 
next anniversary. Full of wine, good 
cheer, and spiritual joy, the villagers climb 
back to their nests; the priest returns to 
his cure; and when the hawks and the 
crows have spent another busy day or two 
among the relics of the feast, the valley 
has only a number of bones, bean-skins, 
and peascods to remind it of the late inter- 
lude in its life of monotonous solitude. 

I suppose our chief feat during this tour 
in the mountains was the ascent of Bruncu 
Spina, the highest spot in Sardinia. But 
really it was no feat at all; for as day by 
day we lessened the distance that sepa- 
rated us from it, we also lessened its actual 
height above our heads. Finally, one 
morning we rode to the very summit of 
it (6,266 feet) from the village of Aritzo, 
itself 2,680 feet above the sea; and, hav- 
ing viewed, as it seemed to us, the whole 
of the great island, burnished by the sun, 
though we were under a dark bank of 
cloud, we rode down again, contented. 

Brigand-lovers will, I am afraid, be 
sorry to know that their heroes have had 
their day in Sardinia. Though I gave 
these gentlemen every chance, I left the 
mountains unscathed. Not that the bandit 
instinct is quite dead in the land. My 
guide was dumb when I probed him for 
facts. He merely smiled and shook his 
head with the air of one who knew a thing 
or two of which the world knew nothing. 
But others were less reticent. ‘“ Ban- 
ditti? Yes, sir; and within whispering 
distance of your honor,” was the reply of 
a fierce-eyed magnate of a mountain vil- 
lage, when I questioned him on this fas- 
cinating subject. He hastened to add 
that I need have no fear: “ You are per- 
fectly safe, perfectly.” I hope I do this 
candid gentleman no wrong in attributing 
my safety rather to his discretion than his 
generosity. In the face of good roads 
and the omnipresent gendarmerie, he had 
found brigandage to be no longer a lucra- 
tive business. Instead of a brigand, there- 
fore, he was an honorable servant of the 
State, and he confided the subordinate 
branches of his labor to men with a repu- 
tation akin to his own. Thus civilization 
does its work. 

But in truth Sardinia can dispense with 
robber-romances. There is enough vari- 
ous romance in her history; in the old 
customs and garbs of her villages; in her 
rocks, rivers, and valleys. 
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From The National Review. 
A LOTHIAN FAIR. 

A GREAT day indeed among the farm 
hinds of the Lothians is that of the hiring 
fair. Upon their good fortune then in 
securing a place depends the livelihood 
and comfort of many of them throughout 
the coming term. Besides this, it is the 
day of the year on which they meet their 
friends and treat their sweethearts, and 
upon which the natural spirit of frolic and 
uproarious mirth, pent within bounds for 
many long months by the necessities of 
their calling, finds free and unquestioned 
vent. To the fair, therefore, they flock 
from far and near, some of them probably 
travelling thither on foot during a great 
part of the previous night. 

A pleasant sight they make in the 
morning, thronging the main street of the 
market town — physically as handsome a 
set of men and women, perhaps, as may 
be met with anywhere. The women and 
girls have let down the _ sober-colored 
dresses of homely stuff kilted up during 
their morning tramp along the country 
roads, and, with cheeks as red as the bit 
of bright ribbon with which they are fond 
of trimming their hats, they look what 
they are, pictures of exuberant physical 
health. The men, sturdy ploughmen and 
farm lads of all capacities, are dressed 
almost uniformly in comfortable suits of 
strong, rough homespun, with low-crowned 
cloth caps to match, and bear about them 
an appearance of solid prosperity along 
with their ruddy strength. The burly fig- 
ures of the younger men are well set off 
by their habit of always keeping their 
jackets closely buttoned; and a curious 
fashion they have of turning up the edge 
of the jacket behind in order to exhibit 
the bright warm color of the flannel with 
which it is lined, adds greatly to their look 
of comfort. These are the people of 
whose lives and pleasures Allan Ramsay 
long ago sung in his “ Gentle Shepherd,” 
and other poems, Healthy and happy are 
the lives they lead, close to the freshly 
turned earth; and if their condition be 
humble and their toil monotonous, their 
existence is by no means lacking in de- 
light of its own. Theirs are the shy meet- 
ings of lad and lass by field gate and in 
deep farm lane of a summer night as the 
“kye come hame” in the gloaming ; theirs 
the midday meal of simple fare, enjoyed 
light-heartedly, under the side of some 
leafy hedge in the sweet-scented clover 
fields; theirs the long noons of harvest- 
time, spent breast-deep amid the golden 
wheat. No wonder is it, therefore, that 
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they are ruddy of cheek and sturdy of 
limb, The very quietness of their usual 
life, besides, it is which makes the meet- 
ing with their friends and fellows on such 
rare occasions as the hiring fair so greatly 
to be enjoyed. 

Business, of course, is the first thing to 
be attended to at the fair, and for this 
purpose the men and women waiting to 
be “ arled,” as they call it, stand along the 
sides of the main street, while the farmers 
in need of servants move about upon the 
causeway, scanning the appearance and 
physique of likely individuals, and putting 
a pertinent question here and there to 
such as take theirfancy. The hinds, male 
and female, can, as a rule, in this matter 
very well hold their own, Experience has 
taught them what they want and what 
stipulations to make, and they are not 
slow to reject an offer which seems to 
them unsuitable. Butit is arough market, 
and one cannot help pitying some of the 
pretty, modest-looking young girls being 
haggled with by heavy-jawed, evil-coun- 
tenanced employers of labor. 

Most of the farmers have driven to 
town in their own gigs or dog-carts; only 
a few of them being accompanied by their 
wives, who, in the latter case, may be in 
search of an indoor servant or an assistant 
in the dairy. Shrewd, calculating men, 
accustomed to the making of difficult bar- 
gains, these farmers form an interesting 
study by themselves. Each has developed 
a distinct individuality, entirely different 
from the smooth uniformity produced by 
city life; and in the course of long, slow 
years the character of each has become 
written legibly upon his features. To a 
keen eye wandering through the crowd 
these countenances are as open books. 
In the broad chin and firmly compressed 
lips of one may be read the slow deter- 
mination and tenacity which have ruled a 
lifetime ; in the coarse lips and heavy jaw 
of another, the impress of a strongly ani- 
mal nature ; and in the keen eye and sharp 
features of a third, the quick readiness to 
perceive and to follow up every offered 
advantage. Kindly hearts many of them 
have, beneath a somewhat rough exterior ; 
but the shrewdness in looking after their 
own interests which has all their lives 
been a necessity of their existence has 
become in them a second nature, and the 
hiring fair is by no means a place for the 
display of tender feelings. And so the 
hinds are engaged entirely upon their 
merits, and the questions asked are as to 
what work they can do, and what wages 
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they expect. When an engagement has 
been made the matter is settled in black 
and white by a signature in some neigh. 
boring public house, and the farmer gives 
his man the shilling or two of arles or 
earnest money, which is supposed to com- 
plete the contract. 

The hiring is usually over by an early 


hour in the forenoon, and then the quieter | 


of the farmers, having transacted the busi- 
ness which brought them to the fair, and 
having enjoyed a chat perhaps with some 
chance friend over a little refreshment, 
get out their gigs and dog-carts and make 
for home. For the hinds, however, the 
enjoyment of the day is only beginning at 
this point. None are better aware of this 
fact than the proprietors of the booths and 
stalls of various descriptions which have 
been set up in the open market-place and 
along the sides of the street. During the 
morning, it is true, the cocoanut man has 
been patronized by several small boys who 
have found the pence burning in their 
pockets, and have been tempted by the 
apparent ease of throwing a nut through 
the hole in the upright board; while the 
women at the sweetmeat sta!ls have done 
some slight business with the same cus- 
tomers. But the owners of these and 
other attractions have been reserving their 
powers till later on, and it is only when 
the hinds themselves are free to attend to 
them that these people begin to exert 
themselves in earnest. 

The first occurrence when friends meet 
in the crowd is naturally an eager question 
as to the fortune which has fallen to each, 
whether “ta place” has been secured or 
not, and upon what terms. And some- 
times the anxious look on an inquirer’s 
face, sister or sweetheart, as she asks this 
information, gives the onlooker an insight 
into the homely dramas whose details are 
being acted out around him. Upon a 
hind’s fortune in securing a favorable en- 
gagement at the fair much may depend, 
from the necessary share of an aged par- 
ent’s support, up to the possibility of 
matrimony itself. This momentous ques- 
tion settled, however, the lasses drag their 
male companious off to “‘stand them their 
fairing,” a proceeding in which the char- 
acters of individuals again appear strongly 
marked. The weaker or less experienced 
youths yield at once to the solicitations of 
the fair, with a soft acquiescence which 
robs the proceeding of all its delights. 
More knowing ones, taking full advantage 
of the situation, wait tantalizingly to be 
pressed, and hold out for a guid pro quo. 
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Others, again, curmudgeons at heart, be- 
tray for once their real nature, and, resist- 
ing stolidly all the blandishments brought 
to bear upon them, finally drag themselves 
away from their vexed and disappointed 
partners. 

In this attempt to extract fairings, the 
efforts of sister or sweetheart are ably 
seconded by the proprietors of the nut and 
sweetmeat stalls, and, indeed, by this time 
all along the street the vendors of the 
various desirable commodities, such as 
gilt gingerbread and imitation malacca 
walking-canes, have become loudly voluble 
in praise of their wares. “ Now, or never,” 
is the motto with them, for if they do not 
succeed in disposing of their goods while 
their patrons have still cash to spend, they 
have the dismal prospect of carrying their 
stock in trade.home again. Accordingly 
they do their best to cajole and wheedle 
the passers-by into becoming purchasers. 
Knowing well the simple folk they have 
to deal with, and the keys of human nature 
upon which to play, they make no scruple 
of using the broadest taunts and flattery to 
effect their purpose. ‘ Buy yere sweet- 
heart a chain, lad. Nae man wad see his 
lass gaun aboot without a fairin’s An’ a 
bonnie lass like that, tae!” Such attacks 
occur every moment, and the insidious 
combination of praise and disparagement 
not infrequently proves irresistible. 

In the centre of various crowds, at the 
same time, the cheap jacks are vocifer- 
ously driving their trade. Perched, per- 
haps, on a cart, from which the horse has 
been unyoked, one of these fellows, with 
his wares laid out about him, will contrive 
to hold the interest of his audience for 
hours at a stretch —a feat many a bud- 
ding politician would give a good deal to 
match. Well he knows how to play upon 
the little weaknesses and instinct for bar- 
gains of the crowd about him, and by 
giving to the purchaser of every trifle a 
bit of torn pasteboard or paper and bid- 
ding him hold it till he shall make it worth 
his while, he succeeds in retaining the 
attention of those below. ‘Sold again!” 
he shouts as he delivers an article to his 
latest customer ; and the doubtful meaning 
of the announcement never seems to strike 
the minds of his audience. Then he pro- 
ceeds, as he picks up another small article 
and begins with a flourish to undo the 
tissue paper in which it is wrapped. 
“Here, gentlemen, I have in my hand 
another useful article —a high-class gen- 
tleman’s purse. It has three pockets, one 
for silver, one for gold, and one for five- 
pound notes. Will any gentleman give 
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me half-a-crown for it? Sixpence!” this 
with scorn to a scoffer behind. ‘“ Six- 
pence! You’re witty this morning, mister, 
you are. Them I want to sell tois gen- 
tlemen, they are, as know a high-class 
article when they see it, and as can afford 
half-a-crown if they wants it. Ifyou can’t 
afford half-a-crown you can go somewhere 
else, you can.” And having thus satisfac- 
torily disposed of the railer, he turns again 
to the crowd. ‘Does any gentleman say 
half-a-ccrown? And I'll make it worth his 
while. Does any gentleman” (this with 
emphasis) “say seven and six? And I'll 
make it worth his while.” At this he 
takes three half-crowns from his vest 
pocket, and proceeds in the face of the 
crowd to chuck them, one after another, 
into the purse. “Does any gentleman 
say seven and six?” Here the purse and 
its contents are bought for the sum men- 
tioned by an individual dressed like a re- 
spectable farmer in the crowd below, who 
forthwith opens the purse and ostenta- 
tiously takes from it the three half-crowns, 
which he pockets with demonstrative sat- 
isfaction. The cheap jack loses no time 
in producing another purse, going through 
the same apparent process of chucking in 
half-crowns, and offering it also for sale, 
“Seven and six!” he bawls; and then, 
as this time there is no immediate offer, 
“ Well, look here! I don’t mind if I do 
give somethin’ away, just to show you 
how I do my trade—five shillin’s?” 
Here there are several candidates for pos- 
session of the purse. As a great favor 
the bargain is bestowed upon one of the 
applicants, this time a doné fide farm 
servant, who upon opening it discovers 
his purchase to contain the magnificent 
sum of three halfpence ; and so on through 
a variety of devices during the day, the 
victims of the cheap jack’s acuteness and 
sleight of hand being too much ashamed 
of themselves to make any disturbance. 
As the afternoon wears on the purvey- 
ors of popular amusement wax louder in 
their demonstrations; and as the effects 
of public-house potations begin to be ap- 
parent in the crowd, their patronage in- 
creases. “Hyar, hyar, hyar!” roars the 
proprietor of the Champion Punching Ma- 
chine. “Try yer strength! C’rect meas- 
ure; no deception!” And for the sum 
of one penny he allows his customers the 
privilege of throwing themselves bodily at 
the projecting cushion of his machine, un- 
der the impression that the clock face 
above is registering the actual boxing- 
power of their fist. Close by, the owner 
of another strength-testing contrivance, a 
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short, pimply-faced man, with a red cravat 
tied about his neck, is also shouting his 
loudest at intervals, as custom comes and 
goes. “Come on, gen’lemen!” he bawls, 
in a voice not originally dulcet-toned. 
“* Now’s yer chance to show what ye can 
du!” And he keeps offering the handle 
of a huge wooden mallet to the most likely 
of the passers-by. Occasionally a knot of 
brawny-armed young fellows will gather 
about him, usually for the settlement of a 
wager, and then his utmost skill is exerted 
in pitting one man against another. The 
mechanism of his machine is very simple, 
a stroke of fhe mallet upon a wooden knob 
acting through a lever to send a recording 
index up a shaft behind, upon which the 
height is marked, and is supposed to indi- 
cate the weight of the blow. Abstract- 
edly, as if ashamed of the transaction, 
some great hulking ploughman will pay 
his copper, and take hold of the mallet. 
Spitting upon his hands as a preliminary, 
he grasps the handle, and, swinging the 
heavy weapon over his head, brings it 
down with a terrific crash upon the ma- 
chine. “ Hi, hi, hi!” shouts the proprie- 
tor, as he pulls the string to let the index 
fall again. “ Nutabad shot! Very near 
as high as the last man that lifted the 
hammer. But he was a better man nor 

ou.” Such a taunt rarely fails to rouse 
the blood of the would-be athlete, and brisk 
business in consequence rewards for a 
time the owner of the machine. There are 
electric batteries, too, where one’s power 
of enduring a shock may be accurately 
ascertained in foot-pounds, but these con- 
trivances are not apparently very popular, 
being possibly too scientific, and savoring 
too much of the black arts for the rustic 
mind; and, accordingly, with the excep- 
tion of a knowing fellow occasionally, who 
may bring his sweetheart in order to hear 
her scream and implore his help, they are 
but seldom patronized. 

All sorts of Bohemian vagabonds con- 
trive to reap a harvest among the surging 
crowd. Male and female ballad-singers, 
accompanied usually by an abnormally 
numerous and miserable progeny, take up 
a position in the gutter, and endeavor to 
move the sympathies of the passers-by 
with the succession of lugubrious ditties 
which they emit. A ragged piper, blow- 


ing with might and main, continues to 
march bravely back and forth along the 
causeway in front of a favorite public 
house, and in a neighboring vacant space 
Mr. Punch goes through his time-honored 
career of wickedness before an admiring 
In quiet corners, out of sight of 


crowd. 





the police, sharpers may be found invei- 
gling the unwary to back their quickness of 
sight over the pea and thimble trick, or 
at “prick the garter ; ” the latter being an 
ingenious though simple device, in which, 
a garter being first doubled, and then 
wound intoa coil, the onlooker is invited 
to stake anything “from a shillin’ to a 
sov’ring ” that he will put a pin into the 
doubled end. The “game,” as the gentle. 
man who presides over it takes care to 
inform his hearers, is “entirely without 
risk ” (a peculiarity shared by the majority 
of these “games ”’), for the manipulator, 
when unwinding the garter, has only to 
reverse one of the ends in his hand in order 
to make the pin hold or not, as he pleases. 
The fearful delights of gambling are in- 
dulged in by small boys, at the shaky rou- 
lette and vouge et noir tables which are 
furtively set up here and there ; and some- 
times all the excitement of Monte Carlo 
on a small scale is gone through at one 
of these establishments before the blue- 
coated representative of law finds it out 
and orders it off the scene, or marches its 
proprietor to the lock-up. 

The afternoon is the harvest time, too, 
of the recruiting sergeants, who make a 
point of attending upon these occasions; 
and a very good thing they sometimes 
make of it. If the morning’s hiring has 
not been brisk, and many men are left 
without engagements, it does not need 
more than a glass or two in the public 
house, and some big talk about the glory 
of war, to induce a number of them to 
enter her Majesty’s service. 

By the time when the dusk of evening 
falls, the fun of the fair has grown fast and 
furious. Then the loaded fly boats swing 
higher and higher, and the steam merry- 
go-rounds get into full blast, while the 
motley and fantastic scene is lit up by the 
yellow light of the oil cressets which flare 
and crackle everywhere in the darkness. 
By this time all the shows are in full 
swing — living skeletons, giants, fat wom- 
en (who allow the public the satisfaction 
of measuring their ankle), and monstrosi- 
ties of all sorts—and the shouting of 
“ Walk up, walk up! Show just about to 
begin !”’ is to be heard in all directions. 
The trumpets and drums of the canvas 
circus keep up a terrific din, which is only 
matched by the hideous uproar of the 
steam organ belonging to the next estab- 
Kshment. A _ well-built fellow in dirty 
white tights and boxing-gloves occasion- 
ally thunders on a big drum at the door of 
a tent, above whose entrance is inscribed 
“Academy of the Noble Art of Self-de- 
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fence,” and within which any gentleman 
upon payment of the modest sum of three- 
pence may have the inestimable pleasure 
of being knocked into a jelly in two min- 
utes. And on the outside stage of the 
penny theatre, princes, dukes, and fairies 
dance in spangles (and very little else) be- 
fore the gaping crowd, while the pipe- 
clayed clown makes faces, and, with due 
modicum of not very brilliant ‘ business,” 
cracks the stalest of antique jokes from 
another corner. 

As the scene becomes more and more 
animated a greater boldness seems to in- 
spire the manly breast, and affections 
which have lain latent during the day be- 
come every moment more apparent. Then 
it is that valiant swains, gathering courage 
from the dim and the darkness, their pock- 
ets by this time nearly as light as their 
heads, grasp their willing sweethearts by 
the waist and drag them across the flaring 
stage into the shows. The hiring fair 
does not come every day, and a little ab- 
solute enjoyment, even though it be some- 
what rough in quality, surely need not be 
denied once in a while to these horny- 
handed sons of the plough. Within these 
canvas theatres, only half lit by the flame 
of the uncertain cressets, there are rare 
nooks for the kind of wooing that is done 
less by word of mouth than by physical 
demonstration. It matters nothing to 
these simple-hearted folk that the villain 
upon the stage is too obviously the benefi- 
cent but deceased uncle got up in another 
beard and pair of boots; and it is of no 
moment that “ my father the duke,” whom 
the hero states to be at Windsor attending 
his sovereign, “in his coronet and his 
golden carriage,” is really for the moment 
taking the entrance coppers at the back of 
the pit. The play is a play, and as such 
is duly enjoyed ; and when the hero, after 
a terrible combat, succeeds in thrusting 
his sword under the villain’s left arm, and 
when that individual in dying reveals the 
hiding-place of a chest of specie and title 
deeds which belong of right to the heroine, 
and enable her to marry the hero with the 
full consent of “this father the duke,” the 
happy and whole-hearted audience ap- 
plauds to the echo. 

Every pleasure, however, must have an 
end at some time; and at last even the 
delights of the fair begin to pall on folk 
who are accustomed for the most part to 
go to bed at nightfall. Gradually the 
crowd thins away. The crack of rifles at 
the shooting-gallery grows less frequent, 
and then ceases; and the proprietor of the 
penny theatre extinguishes the lights one 
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after another. Shortly after midnight, the 
town is empty; far out on the country 
roads the hinds are plodding their ways 
homeward in the darkness, and the fair is 
over. GEORGE Eyre-Topp. 


From Good Words. 
A MODERN EASTERN MARTYR. 
A PERSIAN STORY OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
BY DR. C. J. WILLS, AUTHOR OF ‘‘IN THE 
LAND OF THE LION AND SUN,”’ ‘‘ PERSIA 
AS IT Is,”’ ETC. 


GULKHANDAN, which, by the way, means 
“ laughing flower,” was little more than a 
big child ; but she was a very pretty child, 
so at least said the matrons of her quarter 
—and in Persia youthful female beauty is 
only seen by'the matrons, for outside the 
harems among the upper classes, and be- 
yond their own immediate family circle in 
the middle and lower ranks of life, the 
women go habitually veiled. If Gilkhan- 
dan had been a trifle less pretty her mother 
and her aunt would not have been as par- 
ticular as they were in shielding her from 
the gaze of profane and curious men. 

Gilkhandan then was fourteen years of 
age, and ever since her birth she had been 
betrothed to Syud Achmet, the son of her 
paternal uncle. Now our idea of a girl of 
fourteen years of age is a sort of female 
hobbledehoy — it’s the only word that ex- 
presses it, and unfortunately hobbledehoy 
has no feminine. But in Persia women 
and fruit ripen quickly, and Gilkhandan 
was no hobbledehoy; she was a lovely, 
graceful girl, born in the city where love- 
liness —among the girls at least—is a 
matter of course. The nose aquiline, the 
complexion that of a brilliant brunette, 
the face inclined to roundness, the ever- 
parted lips arched and full of fun, disclos- 
ing a row of teeth of pearly whiteness, 
The women of Persia are often as fair as 
English women; but the brunette com- 
plexion is preferred ; the delicate pink and 
white which we so much admire is there 
despised as a “cloying” style of beauty 
—according to the native idiom it is 
“without salt.” There was nothing cloy- 
ing about Gilkhandan; her great black 
eyes were full of fire, a fire which was 
shaded by their long lashes, the eyebrows 
perhaps were a trifle thicker than what we 
admire in Europe; but then, as the Per- 
sian poet says, “they are the accents 
which mark the beauty of the lovely eyes.” 
There was a little point d’amour, too, a 
tiny mole upon her blushing cheek, just 
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the same little mole which Hafiz speaks 
of: “For the mole on the cheek of that 
girl of Shiraz, I would yield Samarkand 
and Bokhara.” As for the waving masses 
of her curling hair, being a Persian girl 
she naturally had a profusion of jetty, lux- 
uriant tresses. Now Gilkhandan was a 
Shirazi, and Syud Achmet, her cousin, the 
man she was betrothed to, held tightly to 
the opinion of Hafiz with regard to the 
mole on her cheek. The young fellow 
literally worshipped her. He was ten 
ears her senior; he had nursed her asa 
aby, and it was with a proud feeling of 
proprietorship that he had seen the big- 
eyed child ripen into the lovely girl who 
was soon to be his own. 

Syud Achmet was an artist, and a dis- 
tinguished artist too; had Syud Achmet 
been a European he would have possessed, 
being an artist, a sort of private pedestal 
of his own; but in Persia artists are a 
poorly paid race; they have no pedestal, 
they are simply day laborers. And though 
Syud Achmet was the most distinguished 
miniature painter in all Shiraz, yet it was 
with difficulty that he contrived to earn 
enough to keep body and soul together. 
Yet he was a man of importance in his 
way, for he was court-painter in ordinary 
to the provincial governor, the king’s son, 
who, next to the shah and the prime min- 
ister, was the most powerful man in Per- 
sia. But the consideration which the 
young fellow received was partly due to 
the fact of his being a descendant of the 
Prophet, a holy man. His descent was 
traced to Imam Hamza, and, as a holy 
man of unblemished descent, Syud Ach- 
met had already had several opportunities 
of making a brilliant marriage; but he was 
desperately in love with his cousin Gil- 
khandan, and he declined the numerous 
tempting offers made him by the marriage- 
brokers. He would sit painting away in 
the great, cool, arched chamber over one 
of the palace gateways, which was his 
studio, and for which, as court-painter in 
ordinary, he paid no rent. A little four- 
legged table eighteen inches high and two 
feet square carried the implements of his 
art —a few rude cakes of paint and the 
tiny brushes fashioned by his own hand. 
He sat on the ground upon a big piece of 
coarse matting, and a charcoal brazier and 
half-a-dozen coffee-cups, with a kalian or 
hubble-bubble (the Persian water-pipe), 
formed the whole of the furniture of his 
official residence; they would have been 
dear at half-a-sovereign for the lot. And 


yet, strange to say, the great, bare, half- 
ruined room was one of the favorite loung- 
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ing places for the é/i¢e of the capital of the 
south of Persia. Grandees, learned men, 
lawyers, priests, and merchants, and the 
courtiers and hangers-on of the governor 
himself, delighted in frittering away their 
time in the artist’s studio, in watching 
the composition of his numerous master- 
pieces, in talking scandal, philosophy, and 
politics, and in listening to the many sub- 
tle and dangerous theories which Syud 
Achmet, artist, poet, and dreamer of 
dreams, was accustomed to pour forth to 
their edification and astonishment. 

The court-painter was a man of genius, 
his strongest point was his skill as a 
painter of miniatures; he had once ac- 
tually received £40 in good sterling coin 
from the prince-governor himself, for the 
decoration of a papier-maché pen-case ; it 
had cost him six months’ hard work, and 
he painted steadily for eight hours a day. 
He was nearly equally strong in his ideal 
reproductions of flowers and birds upon 
book covers ; in Persia every book cover 
is hand painted, and is in itself an original 
work of art. Syud Achmet also painted 
in enamel upon gold. Those of us who 
have been to South Kensington know 
what has been achieved in Persia, in what 
is fast becoming there a dying art. Upon 
the pen-cases and upon the enamels the 
subjects were ever the same, groups of 
birds and flowers, portraits, generally ideal 
portraits, of beautiful women in little me- 
dallions, and tiny crowds of innumerable 
figures, every individual face of which 
was a portrait. 

It is a sive gué non in Persia that these 
ideal female faces should be handsome, 
and I am afraid that a good deal of the 
syud’s success was due to his perpetual 
reproduction of the charming features of 
the girl he loved; not that he was a slav- 
ish copyist of himself, the ever-varying 
moods of the childish Eastern beauty gave 
variety to her numerous and too success- 
ful portraits. Whether he depicted her 
as Queen Balkis on her visit to King Sol- 
omon, or Zuleikha surrounded by the rival 
beauties, or as the delicious Shireen, the 
laughing, girlish face was ever trancenden- 
tally beautiful. 

The consideration shown to the young 
painter by all classes was not due to his 
official position or his artistic skill, it was 
but the natural tribute to his birth, to the 
blue blood which ran in his veins as a de- 
scendant of the Prophet himself, a fact 
which was proudly proclaimed by his dark 
green turban, and the bright green shawl 
artistically twisted in its many folds 
around his slender waist. The artist was 
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proud of his descent, prouder still of re- 
taining in their traditional purity the very 
features of his great ancestors, for the 
face was not the face of a Persian; the 
lines were more refined, they were those 
of a pure-blooded Arab. It was the same 
face that had been handed down through 
generations in the artist’s family, ever 
since the conquest of Persia by the Mos- 
lems under Sa’d, when they snatched the 
great kingdom from Yezdegird, the last of 
the fire-wcrshipping kings. 

Now it might have been supposed that 
Syud Achmet being a Muslem of the 
Muslems was a pious Mussulman, but this 
was not the case. The real fact is, that 
Syud Achmet, though a holy man by birth, 
was no fanatic; he was worse, he was a 
sectary of the Baab, a communist, a phi- 
losopher, a disbeliever in the Koran and 
its traditions, a dangerous free-thinker, a 
man who, had his opinions been known, 
would have been unanimously adjudged 
by the whole fanatical body of the priest- 
hood of his country as worthy of death. 
And his untainted descent would only 
have been an additional reason for putting 
the stern law against dangerous heretics 
into force. The Persians are tolerant, 
they do a great many things that stricter 
Mahommedans look upon as abominations. 
The artist’s very profession as a depicter 
of the human face divine was in itself a 
crime against true Muslem_ tradition. 
Many of us have seen the glorious tiles 
with the metallic vefet which belonged to 
a pre-Mahommedan age, on which the 
faces of the figures have been carefully 
destroyed by religious enthusiasts ; these 
things were done in the early ardor of the 
Mahommedan conquest, nowadays the 
Persians, in their earnest love of beauty, 
have allowed the old religious laws on this 
subject to become a dead letter. 

But Syud Achmet was a prudent man, 
he kept his religious opinions to himself, 
and devoted his whole attention to earn- 
ing as much money as possible, that he 
might be ready with the dowry which he 
had contracted to pay on his marriage with 
his cousin, Though they were living in a 
Mahommedan country, from the fact that 
they had been betrothed to each other 
since their childhood, that they had been 
children together, and that their parents’ 
houses joined, they had been allowed al- 
most as much license as an engaged 
couple with us. It is true for the last 
year, since Gilkhandan in the eyes of her 
relatives had ceased to be a child, that 
she used to decorously veil herself, when- 
ever she and her handsome cousin met; 


but they used to chat away merrily and 
affectionately enough, even in their par- 
ents’ presence; for the young people were 
very shortly to be married, and so, after 
all, where was the harm? Like Pyramus 
and Thisbe, they used to tell their love by 
the hour together in the long, soft sum- 
mer nights, over the low, ruined wall 
which separated the great flat roofs of the 
two houses. Syud Achmet was his cousin 
Gilkhandan’s beau-ideal; and he wor- 
shipped her lovely features, the mole on 
her cheek, and the very ground she walked 
upon. The two young people were hon- 
estly and thoroughly in love with each 
other. 

And then they were married. There 
was a tremendous entertainment at the 
wedding, there were at least a hundred 
invited guests at the house of the bride’s 
father, the men in one courtyard, the 
women in another, The amount of pil- 
law, of stews, of hashes, of roast and 
boiled that was consumed by the hungry 
guests was enormous; they ate several 
hundredweight of confectionery, and a 
still larger quantity was given away. 
There was a rope-dancer and a juggler, 
and all the professional buffoons of the 
town attended with their performing mon- 
keys to make money at the marriage 
feast. The prince-governor himself sent 
the happy bridegroom one of his own cast- 
off shawl garments as a wedding present. 
Syud Naduris, the chief of the religious 
law, sent a sugar-candy basin decorated 
with pink paper of portentous size. Then, 
nigh upon midnight, the bridegroom and 
his friends, clad in their best, and mounted 
on prancing steeds, borrowed for the oc- 
casion, came with music, shouts, and 
lighted cressets to Gilkhandan’s father’s 
house to demand the bride. The narrow 
streets were thronged with shouting well- 
wishers and sympathizers, the roofs of the 
adjacent houses were black with crowds 
of veiled women, who shouted their con- 
gratulations and clapped their hands with 
joy. And then the little bride, carefull 
veiled, and with a great sheet of pin 
spangled gauze thrown over her, was 
placed on a big grey horse borrowed from 
the prince-governor’s stable; and the 
flood of guests bundled out pell-mell into 
the street to wish her well. 

“* May your steps be fortunate,” said her 
mother in her ear, as she kissed her for 
the last time, and then the wedding pro- 
cession began to move; fireworks were 
discharged from the house of the bride’s 
father; up went the rockets in bewilder- 





ing profusion ; the musicians played their 
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hardest, the singers yelled their loudest, 
and above all resounded the bewildering 
crash of the great doho/ or wedding-drum, 
a tremendous instrument used only at 
marriage feasts. The procession reached 
the bridegroom’s house, a sheep was 
killed upon the threshold for luck, the 
wedded pair entered the building, the door 
was closed, and the shouting crowd dis- 
persed. 


“It’s the very prettiest face,” said the 
Syud Naduriis to Mirza Mohamed, his 
cup-companion, “that it’s ever been my 
good fortune to look upon,” and he handed 
his new gold enamelled opium pill-box to 
his friend. ‘If the houris of Paradise are 
half as charming, my friend, I shall be 
more than satisfied.” 

To look at the Syud Naduriis one might 
have taken him for a man of five-and- 
forty, who devoted a good deal of time to 
the immense and glossy black beard which 
reached nearly to his waist. But the syud 
was in reality over seventy, and the beard 
was regularly dyed every morning in the 
hot bath with indigo and henna. His 
beard was not the only deception about 
Syud Naduriis, —the fact is that he was 
an arch-hypocrite ; he was the chief of the 
religious law in southern Persia, a notori- 
ous fanatic, a Muslem pharisee whose 
phylactery was of the broadest; he had 
the Koran and the religious law at his 
fingers’ ends. He never took a bribe 
openly, but his income from that source 
was extremely large. In public he was 
never seen to smile; he kept the great 
annual religious fast with the utmost 
strictness ; he had made several converts, 
and had caused the execution of at least 
half-a-dozen apostates. He was _ univer- 
sally respected, and everybody was afraid 
of him. Even the prince-governor him- 
seif courted the holy man, for Syud Nadu- 
riis was eloquent; he had but to say the 
word to render a governor distasteful at 
once, and to make his governorship impos- 
sible. He had the ear of all the fanatics 
of the province, and he swayed the priest- 
hood with anironhand. When he passed 
through the streets with cast-down eyes, 
mumbling prayers as he went, and slipping 
the beads of his rosary through his fingers, 
the mob of hangers-on that followed him 
far exceeded in number the prince-gov- 
ernor’s own retinue, The merchants and 
traders in the bazaar sprang to their feet 
to make him lowly obeisances. He af- 
fected a proud simplicity in his attire; he 
dressed in garments of a sombre color, 
dark broadcloth in winter, cotton and 
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chintz in summer, a plain cloak of striped 
camel’s hair all the year round. There was 
no gold embroidery, not a thread of silk in 
his garments ; he kept to the letter of the 
law. Crowds of beggars always thronged 
his gate, nor were they sent empty away, 
for charity was a part and parcel of the 
syud’s policy. The men’s quarters of his 
great house were large, dirty, and dilapi- 
dated, they proved the arrogance of his 
humility. His great tribe of hungry re- 
tainers got no wages, but they lived upon 
the crumbs that fell from the rich man’s 
table, and what they could wring out of 
the numerous litigants who sought audi- 
ence with their master. We have said 
that the Syud Naduriis never took a 
bribe, but Mirza Mohamed, his creature, 
was notoriously venal; the real fact was 
that the mirza took the bribes in his own 
name, and then handed them over bodily 
to his master; his own pickings were 
pretty considerable. 

It was quite a small room, in the pri- 
vate courtyard of the chief of religion, in 
which the syud and his secretary were 
seated. A small carboy containing about 
half a gallon of raw arrack stood between 
them, a plain silver bowl was their drink- 
ing-cup, the time was midnight, and their 
potations had already been pottle-deep, for 
Mirza Mohamed, besides being the secre- 
tary, was the confidant and cup-companion 
of the holy man. They had no secrets 
from each other, these two. 

* Soul of my soul,” said the arch-priest 
as he emptied the goblet, “here’s to the 
original of the charming portrait.” 

“‘ You’re doing the chief painter a great 
honor,” said Mirza Mohamed with a know- 
ing look; ‘they say it’s his wife. Far 
too pretty a wife foran unsainted dog of 
a penniless artist.” 

“ T wonder if it really is the portrait of 
his wife,” said the holy man meditatively, 
as he gazed at the little golden box. “ Of 
course he’s flattered her.” 

“ They say that is impossible,” replied 
the secretary meaningly. 

“Drink, pig,” said his master as he 
passed the goblet to his confidant. 

The mirza was nothing loath, and he 
swallowed a deep draught of the potent 
spirit at a single gulp. 

*“ And the husband,” said his master, 
“a clever, handsome ne’er-do-well, they 
say?” 

“ A syud, as we are,” said the secretary 
with a laugh, “a holy syud. Ho, ho!” he 
added with a loud laugh, “and they say 
protector of the poor,” he continued ; ‘*a 
dangerous man, an atheist, a philosopher, 
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a sectary of the Baab,” he added in a 
whisper. 

“« May he die the death,” said the high- 
priest piously, “and so meet the punish- 
ment he deserves in this world and the 
next.” And then in his turn he raised the 
beaker to his lips: “Confusion to all 
Jews, infidels, and heretics,” he mumbled. 

“So may it be,” said the mirza with 
pious enthusiasm. 

“ Sing, dog, sing!” cried his master. 

Mirza Mohamed took up an elaborately 
carved lute which tay at his side, ran his 
skilful fingers over the strings, and in a 
high falsetto voice he gave a rather florid 
rendering of one of those mystic odes of 
Hafiz, full of the praise of women, love, 
and wine, which the imaginative Persian 
never fails to appreciate and remember. 
And, as he sang it, the aged debauchee, 
his master, still gazed fondly on the little 
box, beating time with his fingers to the 
plaintive and catchy air, and then he 
raised it to his lips and fondly kissed the 
portrait. 

“The fellow’s existence troubles me,” 
said the arch-priest ; “these heretics must 
be stamped out,” he added with enthusi- 
asm. ‘Is our holy Islam to be imper- 
illed by the doings of wretches such as 
he? God and the Prophet forbid!” He 
gently stroked his long black beard, and 
his little bloodshot eyes rolled in drunken 
fury. ‘Let him be seen to, Mirza. In 
the meanwhile sing.” 

The parasite obeyed, and the secret 
carouse went on till the small hours of the 
early morning. 

We have said that the numerous follow- 
ers of the Baab, a dangerous fanatic, who 
declared himself an incarnation of the 
Deity, and who flourished some forty 
years ago, were communists and heretics. 
They are exceedingly numerous in Per- 
sia, and at the commencement of the reign 
of the present shah suffered a merciless 
persecution, in which many hundreds of 
them were cruelly put to death; nor had 
it been unprovoked, for a few of the more 
determined of the followers of the promul- 

ator of the new religion had unsuccess- 
ully attempted the king’s life. The great 
city of Zinjan, the greater part of whose 
inhabitants had become converted to the 
new religion, had withstood a siege of 
several months, and on its capture had 
been given over to a general massacre, 
which spared neither age nor sex. But 
the new religion was very widely spread. 
Unfortunately, though the cult was a se- 
cret one, there was one unfailing test by 
which the Baabi could be assuredly recog- 





nized. When called upon to curse the 
false prophet, the disciple of Baab inva- 
riably refused, preferring imprisonment, 
unheard-of tortures, and even death itself. 

Among the throng of litigants who 
awaited an audience at nine o’clock next 
morning of Mirza Mohamed, the holy 
man’s secretary, was the lovely Gilkhan- 
dan’s newly married husband, the young 
Syud Achmet. One of the arch-priest’s 
hungry servants had summoned him bya 
polite message but an hour before. And 
it was with the hope of afresh commission 
that the handsome young fellow attended 
at the levee of the great man’s confidential 
secretary. He had entered the room, 
which was already crowded with litigants 
and persons whose interest it was to pay 
their court to the great man, with a low 
obeisance. 

“ You’re welcome, Syud Achmet,” said 
the secretary with a genial smile; “sit 
here, sit higher up,” he said, as the penni- 
less artist was about to take a place near 
the door. ‘ God forbid that I, a descend- 
ant of the Prophet, upon whom be peace, 
should fail to do the proper amount of 
honor to a lineal descendant of the holy 
Imam Hamza.” And then he inquired 
very particularly after the artist’s health, 
and insisted on his smoking his own great 
jewelled water-pipe. 

“ May your shadow never be less, Aga 
Mirza Mohamed; your condescension is 
too great towards the least of your ser- 
vants,” said the young fellow as he took 
the pipe. 

“ [I’m full of business, full of business as 
you see, friend of my soul,” said the great 
man; “but I have something to say to 
you, something for your private ear,” he 
added with a little bow; and then he went 
on sealing documents, reading letters, dic- 
tating their answers, shouting and gesticu- 
lating, joking all the while, for Mirza 
Mohamed was a man of many words and 
of much wit withal, a popular man in his 
way. 

Gradually the great crowd of litigants 
dwindled away as their business was trans- 
acted. At last the mirza dismissed his 
secretaries, and he and the court-painter 
were left alone. 

“Sit nearer me, Aga Mirza Achmet,” 
he said; “let us talk. Praise be to God 
you are a man of parts; in your conversa- 
tion, oh Mirza, there is honey!” 

The artist bowed. 

“ You know this box? It’s a pretty toy,” 
he said as he gazed at it appreciatively. 
“TI want one like it. Ah, you artists, 
you’re lucky fellows; we outsiders sel- 








dom see such a face as this, even in our 
dreams. Tell me, happiest of men, does 
she exist?” And his eyes suddenly left 
the box, and were fixed upon the young 
artist’s features. He had ceased to smile, 
and commenced to blush, taken aback at 
the suddenness of the question. “ I needn’t 
ask,” continued the mirza. “ Syud Ach- 
met,” he said slowly in a solemn whisper, 
“TI am your friend. I am your father’s 
friend, young man,” he added solemnly. 
“It is dangerous at times to be too fortu- 
nate.” 

“] fail to comprehend your Excellency’s 
meaning,” said the painter, his eyes fixed 
discreetly upon the ground. 

“ I’ve heard strange things of you. They 
say, and they say it loudly too, that Syud 
Mirza Achmet troubles himself overmuch 
with strange religions. My son, it’s very 
simple. Curse me the Baab.” 

The young man was silent. 

“ Ah, it is so then,” said the other. “I 
said I was your friend,” he repeated after 
apause. “ There’s a great deal in blood; 
and I, too, thank Heaven, am a descend- 
ant of our holy Prophet. You have no 
wish to die, young man,” he said very sol- 
emnly. “ Listen to me, and take my hint, 
as it is meant, in good part. Divorce that 
wife of yours.” 

“Never!” cried the young fellow. 

“Then your blood be on your own 
head,” said the mirza, and he clapped his 
hands. 

Two surly, ragged-looking fellows en- 
tered the room; they crossed their hands 
on their chests and bowed low. 

“You will conduct the court-painter 
here to the House of Chains.” (This is 
the poetic phrase which is always used to 
express a common gaol in Persia, nor is 
jt inappropriate.) ‘You will take him 
there without any scandal or fuss. He’s 
far too wise a man to attempt to run away, 
and should he be fool enough to do so, 
you will knock him on the head without 
hesitation. There is the order,” he con- 
tinued as he flung a little roll of paper 
across the room. ‘“ You will bring back a 
receipt for his body from the jailer. Wait 
one minute, however,” he added, motion- 
ing them back as they advanced towards 
the young artist. “Syud Achmet,” he 
whispered in the young fellow’s ear, “ you 
are a man of sense. Take my advice; 
write me out a letter of divorce of that 
wife of yours, and all may yet be well.” 

The young fellow shook his head sadly. 

“TI give you till to-morrow to consider 
of it,” whispered the tempter, “till then I 
am your friend; till then mind, I can save 
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you. Were I to do my full duty, you 
would be haled at once before the arch- 
priest himself, my lord the Syud Naduris. 
He is a fanatic, and never spares a Baabi 
who is once within his grasp. You would 
be condemned at once toa shameful death, 
and be dragged to the House of Chains in 
the midst of a shouting and infuriated 
mob, lucky indeed if you reached it alive. 
My heart bleeds for you, young man. 
After all, are we not both descendants of 
the Holy Prophet? If you are ass enough 
to repeat one word of our conversation, no 
one will believe you. Send me the writing 
of divorce, and you are a free man. Once 
publicly accused, neither the shah, the 
Baab,” and he spat on the ground as he 
uttered the name, “nor the Devil himself 
could save you. Till this time to-morrow, 
then, you have your chance of escape, 
after that time you are practically a dead 
man. Remove your prisoner,” he added 
in a loud voice. “Treat him with every 
consideration and respect, but don’t forget 
that you answer for the safety of his per- 
son with your heads, for the charge is a 
serious one.” 

The artist rose and walked out of the 
room, followed closely by the two men; 
he knew that resistance was useless, es- 
cape impossible, for each of the two ruf- 
fians carried a curved dagger at his girdle, 
which he was quite certain they would not 
hesitate to use, as their master had hinted, 
should he attempt to give them the slip. 

And then Mirza Mohamed sought the 
presence of the arch-priest with a smiling 
face. 

The party of three had not far to go; 
they walked across the deserted square, 
the place where criminals are always exe- 
cuted at early morning, and approached a 
large building of mud bricks. There was 
a ragged sentry at the door; in the porch 
sat an evil-looking man in a dirty cloth 
coat which had once been scarlet. The 
scarlet coat told too well who the man 
was. It was the public executioner. The 
young painter turned away witha shudder, 
he and his companions entered the build- 
ing, they passed through an inner wicket, 
at which was a second sentinel, and en- 
tered the courtyard, along the shady side 
of which, squatted on the ground, were 
seated the prisoners; each man was 
clothed in rags, each wore a heavy iron 
collar round his neck, from which passed 
a massive chain which was attached to the 
collar of his neighbor. There were some 
forty of these unfortunate wretches ; mur- 
derers, thieves, and innocent men chained 
| together haphazard. A short, thick-set 
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man rose to receive them, he made a low 
obeisance to the young court-painter. It 
was Koolf Beg, the jailer. 

‘* Please step this way,” he said. “* What 
is your business with me, my master?” he 
added politely, and then Mirza Mohamed’s 
servant handed him the warrant. 

“It’s quite correct,” growled the jailer, 
and he drew his pen-case from his girdle 
and wrote out a formal receipt for the 
body of the prisoner, just as he would 
have done for a load of grain ora bag of 
money. 

The two men bowed and departed. 

“Follow me, oh, my master,” said Koolf 
Beg, and he led the way to a low door in 
a corner of the courtyard. It was covered 
with plates of iron and had a grated aper- 
ture a foot square in its centre. Koolf 
Beg opened the door by means of a big 
key which he took. from his bosom, then 
he struck a match and lighted a small oil 
lamp which stood in a little niche within 
the doorway. The air of the placé was 
almost pestilential. It was some fifteen 
feet long by ten feet broad. Running 
down the middle of the floor of the dismal 
hold was a huge beam of wood in which 
were cut twelve grooves, just big enough 
to admit the ankle of a man, above each 
was a great iron hasp and a big padlock. 

“You’re lucky, oh, my master,” said 
Koolf Beg. “In troublous times we are 
forced to accommodate twelve prisoners 
here, at present you are my only lodger, 
so it is comparatively cool and comfort- 
able. This groove,” said he, pointing to 
the first one, which was roomy and had 
rounded edges, “is a keran (1od.)a day; 
you can take your choice, however, there’s 
no compulsion. What do you say?” he 
added. 

“Can’t you leave me loose, Koolf Beg ?” 
said the painter. 

“T would if I dared, oh, my master,” 
replied the jailer, “but the order is pre- 
cise. Will you pay the keran?” he added 
roughly, “it’s cheap at the money. I'll 
put your foot into one of the others if you 
like for an hour or so just to try, but it’ll 
lame you for a week, I warn you; whereas 
in this one you'll be perfectly comfort- 
able.” 

“Is this the best you can do for me, 
Koolf Beg?” said the painter. 

“JT daren’t do more, oh, my master, the 
order is precise,” he repeated. 

The painter sat him down sadly in front 
of the great beam, the jailer removed his 
prisoner’s shoe, fitted the ankle into the 
roomy groove, fastened down the great 
hasp and secured it with the padlock. 
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“ It'll be half a keran fora pillow, and 
a keran a day for the light, if I leave it,” 
he added meaningly, and he held out his 
hand. 

There were tears in the young painter’s 
eyes as he handed the two silver kerans 
to the jailer, for it was all the ready money 
he had about him. 

“Shall you want any food ?” continued 
the man. “ Your rations of two loaves of 
bread won’t be due till to-morrow, but I’ll 
bring you a crock of good water.” 

“You’ve had my last farthing,” said the 
painter with a sigh. 

“ Don’t let that trouble you, oh, my mas- 
ter,” replied Koolf Beg, “I can advance 
at least ten kerans on that handsome cloth 
coat of yours.” 

“Why, it’s worth sixty,” said the pris- 
oner in astonishment. 

“It’s only worth ten here,” said the 
jailer doggedly. 

“You’re a man without mercy, Koolf 
Beg,” replied the young syud. 

“T have to look after my lawful profits,” 
retorted the man with a grin. “Only pay 
me, oh, my master, and there is no luxury 
that I will not procure for you: hot kababs 
from the bazaar, a good pillaw at dinner- 
time, even a pack of cards and the forbid- 
den juice of the grape if you will, are at 
your disposal, at a recognized and reason- 
able scale of charges, and I myself, should 
you wish it, will beguile the tedium of 
your solitude by my company, for a con- 
sideration.” 

“Leave me,” said the prisoner impa- 
tiently. 

“God be with you,” said the jailer, with 
a low bow, and he left the dungeon, care- 
fully closing the great door, and locking it 
from the outside. 

And then the painter looked around 
him. Escape there was none, that he 
knew full well; there was no window, not 
even a loophole to admit the air. Roof 
and walls were black with the smoke of 
fires kindled there by prisoners in winter 
time. The place was alive with vermin; 
that was a matter of course in an Eastern 
prison. The young man’s cup of bitter- 
ness was full, and he wept aloud. He 
knew that his life was in the hands of his 
enemies, for like his fellow-enthusiasts he 
would have died a thousand deaths rather 
than curse the name of the mountebank 
whom he worshipped as a divinity. And 
then he pondered. Divorce his wife, he 
would die first. Who was the enemy who 


coveted his newly married bride? Why 
had Mirza Mohamed shown him the little 
golden enamelled box? He put the two 
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things together, and then the hidden hand 
of Syud Naduris, the arch-priest, became 
visible to him, and then he cursed impo- 
tently and wailed aloud. 

When Koolf Beg brought him the prom- 
ised water, he was calmer. He thanked 
the jailer. 

“ Take the coat,” he said, as he flung the 
garment from him, “I want you to send a 
letter.” 

“I dare not do it; oh, my master,” said 
the jailer, with a melancholy shake of his 
head. “Order what food you will, oh, 
syud, and as long as your money lasts 
your orders shall be faithfully obeyed,” he 
added, as he carefully folded the garment 
and placed it underhisarm. “But by the 
head of Mortazza Ali don’t ask me to send 
letters. You can’t tempt me,” he con- 
tinued. “I did it once ten years ago, and 
my feet still tingle with the remembrance 
of the awful bastinadoing that was the re- 
sult. Butoh, my master, should your case 
prove a desperate one, never forget that 
for fifty gold tomans (about £40) I can de- 
liver you by a timely bolus of opium from 
the man in red,” and then he left the pris- 
oner to his meditations. 

At the end of twenty-four hours one of 
the same men who had conducted the 
artist to prison was admitted into this 
dungeon by Koolf Beg. 

“Peace be with you, Syud Mirza Ach- 
met,” said the man, with a low obeisance. 
“Have you any letter or communication 
for my master, Aga Syud Mohamed?” 

“Tell him,” said the painter calmly, 
“that I curse him. May the graves of his 
ancestors be defiled. I spit on his false 
face,” and the prisoner suited the action to 
the word. 

The man bowed to the ground, and re- 
plied with a grin, — 

“On my eyes, on my eyes, my master, 
I will faithfully deliver your Excellency’s 
message,” and then he departed. 

Next day the court-painter was dragged 
before the king’s son, the governor of the 
province of Fars, he was hustled through 
the crowded courtyard with blows and 
curses ; loaded with chains as he was, he 
still held up his head, and stood erect and 
proud. His very intimates and friends 
turned their backs upon him; a little crowd 
of his relatives stood huddled together in 
a corner of the great hall of audience. 
The king’s son, who was seated at the top 
of the apartment, stroked his moustache 
fiercely; by his side sat the chief of the 
religious law, the arch-priest the Syud 
Naduris. 

“What have you got to say?” said the 
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young prince to the prisoner. “Speak, 
man, you are a syud. What are these 
abominations that have come to our ears? 
You, who are our favored servant, can it 
be true that you are a miserable sectary 
of the Baab? Come, curse me the impos- 
tor.” 

But the young man was silent. 

“It is so then,” said the prince after a 
long pause in a fierce voice. This is your 
business, oh, my lord,” said he, turning 
to the Syud Naduriis. ‘“ What says the 
Koran?” 

“The words of the Koran, may I be 
your sacrifice,” replied the arch-priest, 
“are these: ‘ Verily, those who disbe- 
lieve our signs, we will surely cast to be 
broiled in fire; so often as their skins 
shall be well burned, we will give them 
other skins in exchange, that they may 
taste the sharper torment; for God is 
mighty and wise.’ ” 

There was a loud murmur of assent from 
every one present, including the wretched 
man’s own father. There is no fanatic so 
cruel as a Mussulman. 

“« May I be your sacrifice, oh, shadow of 
the king, pillar of the government, strict 
justice demands that the young man 
should be burnt, but permit the least of 
your slaves to plead for him. He is of 
the sacred race of the Prophet himself, he 
is young, there is yet hope for him. I 
would then supplicate, I would entreat, 
that your Royal Highness would commute 
the terrible penalty of death by fire to that 
of ordinary capital punishment. I know 
1 am exceeding my duty,” said the Syud 
Naduris, “I may be even committing a 
mortal sin in making this my supplication, 
but my heart bleeds for the young man, I 
pity his youth; and your Royal High- 
ness,” he added, “he may yet repent and 
return once more to the fold of the faith- 
ful.” 

There was a noise of talking and whis- 
pering as the arch-priest concluded his 
hypocritical appeal. 

“* He has spoken well.” 

“If he errs, itis on the side of mercy.” 

“ After all the dog is young.” 

‘*He will sing another tune when he 
stands in the square at dawn.” 

And then the cruel farce was played out 
to the end, for the arch-priest’s interces- 
sion and the prince-governor’s answer had 
been carefully settled beforehand. 

“Have your way, descendant of the 
Prophet. As has been said, if we err let 
us err on the side of mercy, he is young. 
Let his friends and relatives have access 
|to him. But remember, man,” said the 
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young prince fiercely, addressing the pris- 
oner, * that if by dawn to-morrow you have 
not come to your senses, the king’s justice 
will be done upon you in the usual man- 
ner.” And he drew his finger significantly 
across his own throat. 

And then the prince rose to his feet and 
left the hall of audience, followed by the 
arch-priest and the crowd of courtiers. 

Directly the young painter was ushered 
into the courtyard, he was surrounded by 
his weeping relatives, friends, and ac- 
quaintances. They pleaded, cajoled, en- 
treated, and stormed at him by turns. His 
parents, his uncle, and his young wife 
entered the prison with him, and seated 
themselves around him in his dreadful 
dungeon. When they were alone the young 
Syud Achmet addressed them calmly. 

“ Bid me farewell, oh, my father,” he 
said, “do not let us meet again, lest the 
sight of you all should unman me. To- 
morrow morning I shall go to take my 
place in another and a happier world.” 

“ Are you mad enough then to confess 
your apostacy?” said his father. “ Then 
you are no son of mine,” he said solemnly, 
as the painter nodded sadly, “I and my 
brother we disown you.” The uncle gave 
a gesture of assent. 

“It is but natural,” replied the son. 
“Tn forsaking the religion of my fathers, 
I become an outcast and a pariah in their 
eyes. It is but natural,” he repeated bit- 
terly. ‘ Uncle, father, forgive me, ere you 
go,” but the two men turned their backs 
upon him. His wife and mother clung to 
him and they covered his face with their 
kisses, and his fettered hands with their 
tears. They pleaded, they entreated with 
the wretched youth, but all in vain; and 
then he whispered in his mother’s ear, 
“ Would you know my real crime? Oh, my 
mother, it is hete;” he said, and he laid 
his hand upon the clustering locks of his 
young wife, upon the head of the girl who 
was sobbing onhis bosom. “I could have 
had my life,” he said, “if I would have 
yielded up possession of the girl I love.” 

“Is it so, my son,” she replied eagerly, 
“is itso? And who is your persecutor?” 
she added fiercely. 

“The man who pretended to save me 
from the flames,” he said calmly, “the 
Syud Naduriis. But I have no proof, no 
witnesses,” he added, with a sigh. 

“Do not hesitate, my son. The arch- 
priest is all powerful, it is useless to fight 
against fate. Yield while you may, oh, 
Achmet. Please God we may both live to 
defile the arch hypocrite’s grave.” 

Again he shook his head. 
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“* Never,” he said solemnly. “ Farewell, 
my mother; see that she does not fall into 
his hands alive.” 

The child-wife, who had heard his words, 
looked up into his face and whispered 
through her tears, — 

“We shall not be parted for long, Ach- 
met. Farewell, my darling, till we meet.” 

And then she fell in a dead swoon into 
his mother’s arms. 

Next morning at dawn they led him out 
into the square, and bade him kneel upon 
the fatal spot where so much innocent and 
guilty blood has been shed from time im- 
memorial. There was an excited mob 
surrounding the place of execution. The 
young man’s hands were bound behind 
his back. Close to him stood the arch- 
priest. 

“ Will you recant, oh, man?” he said 
solemnly. 

“No, dog,” replied the prisoner. “I 
curse you and your false religion with my 
dying breath. I go to join my master 
and I summon you, oppressor of the poor, 
to appear before that throne where I can 
obtain the justice which is denied me 
here.” 

The arch-priest made a single gesture 
with his hand, and the evil-looking man 
in the tattered red-cloth coat stepped for- 
ward and slew the young court-painter, the 
descendant of holy Imam Hamza, as they 
slay a sheep. 

That night when all the lights were out, 
Gilkhandan and her mother-in-law sat 
weeping together in the ruined home. The 
girl kissed the aged woman, “ Farewell, 
wife of my uncle,” she said. “I see his 
beckoning hand. I hear his loving voice 
calling to me from within the gates of 
Paradise. Heaven will avenge us both. 
Oh, mother, farewell forever!’ And be- 
fore the astonished woman could stretch 
out her restraining hand, the girl had pre- 
cipitated herself into the great open well 
which yawned in the corner of the court- 
yard. 

That same night the arch-priest, the 
Syud Naduris, was stricken with a fit of 
apoplexy in the midst of his usual noc- 
turnal carouse. Whether his death was 
the result of his continued potations, or 
whether the appeal of the murdered man 
to Heaven’s justice had been answered, 
who can tell? 

This little story is no exaggeration of 
the state of things in Persia at the pres- 
ent time. The writer’s personal friends 


have been publicly done to death in the 
manner above described, because they 
refused to deny the new religion, and be- 
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cause their wealth was a too tempting bait 
to men in power. The writer has himself 
seen an aged priest dragged to execution, 
and the old man preferred to yield his life 
rather than recant his opinions. Oppres- 
sion, fanaticism, and misgovernment ride 
rampant in the present day in wretched 
Persia. Not a year agoa man was exe- 
cuted in Ispahan for conscience’ sake. 


From The Supplément Litteraire du Figaro. 
HOW A RUSSIAN OFFICER RODE TO THE 
EXPOSITION. 
TRANSLATED BY MRS, E. W. LATIMER. 


Last autumn, when the imperial ma- 
noeuvres were taking place in southern 
Russia, a number of young officers seated 
round the table of one of their number 
began discussing the various qualities of 
the war horse of Russia. They all agreed 
as to his strength and his powers of en- 
durance. From horses to horsemen was 
no great step, and they went on to relate 
the various equestrian exploits known to 
them. Especial mention was made of a 
certain Count Zubovitch, who, fifteen 
years ago, rode to Paris from Vienna. 
This exploit had been always considered 
by sporting men something remarkable. 

“T could do morethanthat. Iam ready 
to ride from this place (Lubny) to Paris,” 
quietly remarked Lieutenant Mikhael 
Asseeff of the 26th Dragoons. 

The rest of the party laughed. 

“On what kind of a horse?” said one 
of them. 

**On any horse, so long as he is a Rus- 
sian charger.” 

This assertion seemed so rash that 
those present looked on their comrade 
with amazement. Asseeff was a well-built 
young man, with a resolute look in his 
face, soft eyes full of intelligence, and his 
comrades knew him to be incapable of 
making a vain boast about anything. 

“Your horse would give out long before 
you reached Paris, and yourself too,” said 
one of them gravely. 

But Asseeff was not a Cossack officer 
for nothing. He was thoroughly familiar 
with horses. He was not only a remark- 
ably skilful rider, but was gifted with 
what we call in Russia, an iron frame. 

He persisted in declaring that such an 
exploit was quite possible, not even very 
difficult. 

When the party broke up that evening 
the guests went back to their quarters, 
whispering among themselves that Asseeff 
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was a queer fellow with some odd ideas in 
his head. 

After that, whenever two or three of 
them met him, they invariably asked him 
the same bantering question, with good- 
humored irony, — 

“ Well, Asseeff, when are you going to 
set off for Paris on horseback ?” 

“ T’]l wait for the opening of the Expo- 
sition,” was invariably his answer. 

At last spring came. The young lieu- 
tenant got leave of absence, and a pass- 
port, and then he disappeared. 

Nothing was heard of him for two weeks, 
and then it was in connection with a some- 
what curious circumstance. He had been 
arrested at Novgorod-Volink by order of 
the ispravnick or chief of the district. 

It was a blunder, but a very natural one. 
The too zealous official had been informed 
that a young man, wearing a leather vest 
cut after the Swedish military fashion, 
browned by the sun, and covered with 
dust, was passing through the town on 
horseback, leading another horse by a 
leading-string. His bearing was thought 
to be that of a soldier. His holsters, his 
saddle-bags, and his cloak, rolled up in 
military style, were all his baggage. 

Whither was he riding in such haste? 
And this question being asked him, the 
young man had answered, “To the fron- 
tier.” 

The nearest frontier was that bordering 
on Austria. Now just at that moment all 
the newspapers were writing about three 
Austrian officers who were visiting the 
frontier, drawing plans, and taking notes. 
Two had been arrested, but the third was 
still at large. Was it not evident that 
this young man was the spy—the man 
wanted by the police at St. Petersburg ? 
True, his papers seemed all in order, but 
everybody knows that those whose con- 
sciences accuse them of wrong doing take 
care to have their passports all right. 

So the spy was marched off to the 
watch-house. 

When he was searched, loaded pistols 
were found upon him, a guide-book, and a 
portfolio full of stenographic notes. All 
these were convincing proofs of his cul- 
pability. 

The watch-house proved to be the place 
of residence of the ispravnik. Duty may 
demand severity, but it does not exclude 
courtesy. Besides, an Austrian officer on 
service, and a Russian officer on half-pay 
are, after a fashion, comrades; so, until 
the affair should be cleared up, the spy 
was invited to take his meals at the family 
table, and was seated next to the master 
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of the house. This gave great uneasiness 
to the lady of the ispravnik, who whis- 
pered to her husband to be on his guard; 
for suppose the Austrian officer should 
commit such an impropriety as to strike a 
blow under the table with his dinner knife 
at the representative of the autocrat of all 
the Russias ! 

But her husband had made up his mind 
to risk everything. He meant to discover 
the truth should it cost him his life. 

“ Tell me now frankly,” said he to his 
prisoner, “since you are caught, what 
were the instructions given you by your 
government?” 

The criminal’s only answer was a hearty 
laugh. 

This detention cost Asseeff two days. 
It was his first, but not his last adventure 
upon Russian soil. Everywhere he met 
with great suspicion. Though he took 
the precaution whenever he entered a town 
or village to call at once upon the chief of 
the rural police, the stanovoi, or on the 
ispravnik, he was not always made safe by 
this prudent measure. 

One day in a little village near Kiev, a 
rural policeman would not let him pass till 
he had minutely scrutinized his papers. 
He got off at last, and had ridden about 
twelve miles from the village, when he 
found himself pursued, and heard cries of : 
“Stop! Stop!” It was the rural official. 
“Well; what is the matter now?” “Our 
chief has ordered me to take a copy of all 
your papers.” 

In selecting his route Mikhael Asseeff 
followed the example of the emperor Nich- 
olas, who, when he was presented with 
the plan for the construction of a railroad 
from St. Petersburg to Moscow, which 
showed abundance of crooks and curves, 
took a pencil and drewa long straight line 
between the two capitals, quietly remark- 
ing:— 

‘“‘ That is the line which I wish followed.” 

Like him Asseeff thought that a bee- 
line is the shortest road between two 
places. He stretched a silk thread across 
his map of Europe, from Lubny, a little 
town in southern Russia, to Paris, and 
made that his route. 

On Russian soil, which it took him two 
weeks to get over, he found his way with- 
out any serious difficulty. His road was 
plain before him, but when he reached 
Bohemia and Bavaria, the grand duchy 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, and that of Luxem- 
bourg, his route lay up hill and down 
nearly all the way. As it grew dark he 
often came near breaking his neck over 
rocks and precipices. 
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Asseeff made no halts for rest, and he 
rode at least eleven hours a day. When 
he reached the inn where he proposed to 
pass the night there was no rest for him. 
He had to see about stabling his horses, 
and to wait till they were cooled off before 
giving them water and food. He never 
trusted this office to anybody, and it took 
him about two hours to give them proper 
care. When at last he could sit down to 
his food he had to satisfy public curiosity, 
the whole village turning out to look at, 
and ask questions of the mysterious trav- 
eller. However he might be bored, he 
knew it was good policy to conciliate the 
villagers, and so get them to give him 
local information which might be of use 
to him e# route. All this may be easy 
enough when one can speak the language 
of the country, but Asseeff was no pro- 
ficient either in German or French. At 
last when his interviewers retired, he was 
free to make his bed in the stable with 
his horses. 

Two ideas haunted him during his long 
thirty days’ ride. What should he do if 
his horses were stolen, or if they fell sick? 
Twice he had to have them shod by stran- 
gers, and even now he cannot tell you 
what he felt without emotion. Suppose 
they had either of them been lamed by the 
careless driving of anail! All would have 
been lost. When a man succeeds in an 
unusual enterprise every one is charmed 
with his performance. If he fails they 
jeer at him, even if the failure be due to 
mere accident or a loose horseshoe. 

“ The first time I had to take my horses 
to the forge of a village blacksmith,” said 
Asseeff, “I went off, not having the heart 
to be present at the operation, the thought 
of which to me was absolute torture, but I 
had to come back, for my horses could not 
understand the blacksmith. They wanted 
me for an interpreter.” 

One of Asseeff’s greatest difficulties at 
first was to prevent the flagging of his 
horses. They had been used to regular 
exercise, and to abundant food, and could 
not have borne at first any unusual fatigue. 
Asseeff put them through a special train- 
ing to accustom them to the work he ex- 
pected to get out of them. 

At first their food was only bran .and 
hay, then equal parts of bran and oats, 
then only oats with sometimes a little salt. 
The horses ate never less than seventeen 
kilogrammes of oats and four kilogrammes 
of hay a day. 

In proportion as he increased their food, 
Asseeff required more work and more 





speed from his horses, At first they made 
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about thirty miles a day, but by the last 
week they could accomplish more than 
seventy. 

He himself observed no especial regi- 
men. All through his journey he slept 
only five or six hours, and after the first 
week he felt no fatigue. Indeed, after 
riding fifty miles and being eleven hours 
in the saddle, he dismounted as fresh as if 
just beginning his day’s journey. 

As long as he was in Russia the days 
did not seem to him long, but after he had 
passed the frontier they became very 
wearisome. 

“T had no resource,” he said, “but to 
refresh myself with a few mouthfuls of 
good brandy, and I had nobody to speak 
to. The Germans seemed to me all alike. 
I could take no interest in them.” 

It must be owned that Asseeff took little 
interest in the countries he passed over. 
His interest lay in matters connected with 
his journey. The question that interested 
him most was one that he found himself 
obliged to solve by his own experience. 
Which was best for speed in the long run 
and for the health of the horse, to walk or 
to trot, and if trotting, how much rest was 
necessary? He arrived at the conclusion 
that the best way was to let the horse 
under the saddle, make the best time pos- 
sible. His day’s work was regulated in 
the following manner: First he started at 
a walk, then took five minutes trot in 
every half hour; then five minutes trot 
every quarter of an hour, and then steadily 
ten minutes walk to ten minutes trot. In 
this way he was able to make between six 
and seven miles an hour. 

Asseeff’s two animals were mares. One, 
called Vlaga, was seven years of age, and 
was of the breed of Little Russia. She 
was Only atroop horse. The other, Diana, 
was a cross of English and Russian 
blood. She was five years old, and had 
belonged to an officer. Both were ridden, 
turn and turn about, according to the Turk- 
ish custom. The first twenty or twenty- 
five miles were made on Diana, the re- 
mainder of the day’s journey on Vlaga. 
When Diana was ridden, Vlaga, who was 
an animal of extraordinary intelligence, 
would follow of her own accord, being 
sometimes a hundred yards behind. She 
would stop to graze, or to drink in little 
streams, from roadside fountains, or from 
the pails of peasant women; but if she 
lost sight of Diana she neighed anxiously, 
and came up with her at a gallop. 

Both rider and horses suffered much 
from heat. The hoofs of the latter were 


disposed to crack, and they had to be soft- 
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ened with glycerine. Along the high- 
ways, at the inns, and in the towns As. 
seeff was besieged with questions as to 
where he was going; to which he always 
replied: “To Belgium, to the stud farm 
of Professor Reul.” 

He did not like to tell the Germans that 
he was bound for France, fearing to create 
difficulties. At every frontier he was 
bothered by the officers of the custom 
house, and he had to pay a drawback on 
his horses. This done, a ribbon was hung 
round the horses’ necks, the two ends of 
which were fastened by a leaden seal, 
which also served as a sort of passport for 
the rider. Every time a local policeman 
showed any doubt as to the authenticity 
of his papers Asseeff pointed to the seal 
affixed to the ribbon. 

One day on the frontier between Bo- 
hemia and Bavaria a sentinel refused to 
let him pass on horseback. He insisted 
that he and his horses could only cross 
the border by rail. This requirement 
seemed absurd and humiliating. ‘I have 
ridden an immense distance,” said the 
lieutenant, “ just to prove what I can do 
without a railroad.” 

The sentinel referred the question to 
his superior, and he in turn to his chief, 
who, won over by the beauty of the two 
horses, permitted them to go on. 

After twenty-seven days’ journey one 
morning at ten o’clock Asseeff crossed the 
Luxembourg frontier, and was in France. 
Two soldiers seized the bridle of his 
horse. 

“ Where are you going?” 

“ To the Exposition.” 

‘* Where do you come from?” 

“From Russia.” 

The guard was so astonished that they 
hesitated to let him pass, in spite of his 
papers being in order. They took him to 
their officer who gave him a guard, by 
whom he was escorted to Longwy, where 
he was carried before the chief custom 
house offieer, At Longwy he was re- 
ceived with open arms. The inhabitants 
rushed in crowds to see a Russian officer, 
the representative to them of a great 
power, their country’s ally, and he was 
overwhelmed with sympathetic demon- 
strations. When he rode off in the midst 
of friendly acclamations, the street gam- 
ims accompanied him nearly six miles. 
He put them, three at a time, upon Diana, 
and they were proud to prance along be- 
side a Cossack. They were not the least 
afraid of him, and wanted him to let them 
go on to Paris. 

At last, on the thirtieth day, through a 
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thick fog, the Russian officer caught sight 
of the object that was to end his journey, 
the Tour Eiffel. Greatly inspirited, he 
urged his horses forward, and an hour 
afterwards entered Paris. He had ridden 
seventeen hundred miles, and had been 
three hundred and thirty-nine hours and a 
half in the saddle, but he seemed as fresh 
and gay as if he had been taking a mere 
ride for pleasure. The only physical 
change he could perceive in himself was 
that he had lost eight pounds. 

The singular exploit of Asseeff has 
drawn on him the attention of his Rus- 
sian military superiors. The Russian 
military attaché at Paris, Baron Freeder- 
ickzs, was expecting his arrival, and had 
telegraphed to the frontier, begging the 
authorities to send him word when the 
lieutenant passed them. But when the 
telegram was sent the lieutenant was al- 
ready in Paris, never suspecting that he 
was an object of interest to the Russian 
embassy. 

General Freederickzs received him very 
cordially and presented him to the French 
minister of war, who kindly offered him 
quarters for his horses in the stables of 
one of the French cavalry barracks, and 
the privileges of a French officer. 

Reader, if you find yourself in Paris, 
and meet upon the boulevards a tall young 
man of twenty-five, handsomely dressed, 
and with something peculiarly gentle in 
his looks and manners, you will find it 
hard to believe that he is the man who 
made this wonderful journey from Russia, 
a feat unparalleled in the annals of Euro- 
pean equestrianism. J. PAVLOVSKY. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
STAMPING OUT PROTESTANTISM IN 
RUSSIA.* 


THE efiorts put forth since the acces- 
sion of Nicholas to the throne of Russia 


* Die Bedriickung der deutschen und die Entrech- 
tung der protestantischen Kirche in den Ostsee- 
Provinzen. Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot, 1886. 
Russisch-baltische Blatter, Heft i-iv. Leipzig: 
Duncker und Humblot, 1886-88. Die Vergewaltigung 
der russischen Ostsee-Provinzen. Appell an das 
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Berlin: A. Deubner, 1886. Dze baltische Provinzen 
Russlands. Politische und culturgeschichtliche Auf- 
sdtze. Von Julius Eckhart. 2Aufl. Leipzig: Dunck- 
er und Humblot, 1869. Lvldindische Beitrige, he- 
rausgegeben von W. von Bock. Band I. (2 parts), 
1867-68; Band II. (7 parts), 1868-69; Neue Folge, 
Band I., Heft i.-v., with supplement, 1869-71. Leip- 


zig: Duncker und Humblot. Geschichtsbilder aus 


der Lutherischen Kirche Livilands vom Fahre 1845 
an. Von Dr.G.C. Adolf von Harless. 2 Aufl. Leip- 
zig, 1869. Die lettisch-nationale Bewegung und 





to Russify the Baltic provinces are daily 
assuming more and more the character 
not only of a political, but also of a reli- 
gious persecution. 

These provinces have been in the pos- 
session of Russia for scarcely more than 
a century. Christianity was introduced 
there from western Europe in 1172. At 
the Reformation era the reformed faith 
won the day after a short but decisive 
struggle, and Lutheranism has been ever 
since the common creed of the peoples of 
the provinces, although composed of va- 
rious races and nationalities. 

Esthonia and Livonia were ceded to 
Russia in consequence of the victories of 
Peter the Great, but by the peace of 
Nystadt the Lutheran Church was con- 
firmed in all its privileges as the Estab- 
lished Church of those provinces. Kur- 
land obtained similar terms from the 
empress Catherine, when that province, in 
1795, voluntarily submitted to her sway. 

In defiance of those solemn covenants 
the emperor Nicholas promulgated a new 
code of ecclesiastical law in 1832, whereby 
the Greek Church formally became the 
Established Church, and the provisions of 
the Russian penal code became applicable 
to the provinces. But inasmuch as it was 
impossible to put such provisions in force 
in a country where all, both nobles and 
peasants, were, almost without exception, 
Protestants, it was fondly hoped that the 
new law would become practically a dra- 
tum Julmen, and that no real harm would 
be done to the Protestant Church. 

When a Greek bishopric was established 
in Riga in 1837 the authorities took due 
care to explain, that by the erection of the 
see nothing was intended contrary to the 
interests of the Protestant religion. The 
worthlessness of Russian imperial prom- 
ises was, however, soon only too manifest. 
A series of bad harvests in 1839, 1840, 
and 1841 created great distress among the 
peasantry, and a state of famine prevailed 
in the Baltic provinces in 1844 and 1845. 


die kurlindische Geistlichkeit. Eine unparteiische 
Stimme aus den Ostsee-Provinzen. Leipzig: Béhme, 
1886. Verfassungsgeschichte der evangelisch-luther- 
tschen Kirche in Russland. Von Dr. Hermann Dale 
ton. Gotha: Perthes, 1887. Jw Banne Moskaus. 
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Russian agents traversed the country in 
order to stir up the peasantry against the 
landowners, who were mostly of German 
origin. Those agents represented to the 
peasants that if they would outwardly 
conform to the Russian Church they 
would be placed in a position independent 
of the proprietors. The peasants were 
assured that if they only placed their 
names on the Greek registers they would 
be allowed freely to retain their churches, 
sermons, sacraments, and Bibles, while 
they would be freed from the necessity of 
paying tithes to the German pastors. 
Greater religious liberty was promised to 
them than had ever been enjoyed in the 
bosom of the Lutheran Church. Greek 
priests were at the same time ostenta- 
tiously permitted by Bishop Philaret to 
read from the pulpits Protestant sermons, 
and Greek churches were even granted 
occasionally for Moravian services. But 
all this liberty was but a bait to induce the 
ignorant peasants to place their names on 
the Greek registers.* By the law of Rus- 
sia no one who becomes a member of the 
Greek Church is permitted, on any pre- 
text whatever, to secede from her com- 
munion. 

The Russian propagandists had re- 
course to even worse methods. Memo- 
rials to the czar, drawn up in Russian, and 
purporting to be memorials for an exten- 
sion of civil rights, were extensively 
signed by the peasants who were wholly 
ignorant of that language. The memo- 
rials ultimately proved to be petitions for 
enrolment as members of the Greek 
Church. The memorialists were informed 
in due course by the bishop that the czar 
had graciously acceded to their request, 
and that they had been duly enrolled as 
Greek Catholics. All protests were in 
vain. Many were forcibly baptized and 
anointed. The names of others were in 
many cases inserted on the church regis- 


* These statements can be abundantly proved bya 
reference to the mass of depositions on the subject 
sworn before the courts of the provinces, which are 
given in the work of Von Harless and in the larger 
book of Von Bock, entitled “‘ Livlandische Beitrige,”’ 

ublished from 1867 to 1871. The ‘‘ Leaves from the 

iary of a Russian Official in Riga, 1846” (given in full 
in chapter iv. of the ‘* Deutsch-protestantische Kaimpfe 
in den baltischen-Provinzen”’) recounts a number of 
cases in which the Lutheran Clergy were harassed by 
the police. Several pastors were deprived of their 
benefices and punished in various ways. Evangelical 
publications were suppressed and confiscated. Re- 
wards were liberally bestowed on all officials who 
exhibited zeal in the work of “‘conversion.”” Greek 


churches were, in several cases, erected on farms in 
spite of the protests of the landowners. Protestants 
were compelled to uncover their heads and pay honor 
to Greek processions, and in other ways molested in 
their conscientious opposition to the inroads of the 
Greek Church. 


|ters as “anointed” and “ confirmed,” al- 
though they had not actually undergone 
those rites. Russian law assigns a certain 
period for due consideration before con- 
verts are received into the Greek Church, 
But the provision was set at nought, and 
no legal permission has ever since been 
accorded to those who were then so foully 
betrayed for reinstating themselves in 
their proper position as members of the 
Lutheran Church. 

No doubt large numbers were, in the 
period referred to, induced, by promises 
of secular advantages, to join the Greek 
Church. But many cases of cruel wrong 
were done in entire violation of the rights 
of conscience. The enrolment of a father 
in a state of intoxication legally trans- 
ferred in some cases his wife, and in all 
cases his children under age, to the regis- 
ters of the Greek communion. 

It is not surprising that such a propa- 
ganda should have had considerable suc- 
cess. The success would not, however, 
-have proved so considerable had it not 
been for the estrangement which existed 
between the peasantry and the nobles. 
Though the peasants and nobles were 
united in a common adherence to the 
Protestant faith, the German nobles were 
accustomed to look down upon the people 
whom their forefathers had conquered as 
inferior races fit only for serfdom, while 
the conquered races in return regarded 
the nobles as their oppressors. The 
clergy, with noble exceptions, were too 
much imbued with the feelings of the 
nationality from whence they had sprung, 
and Agrarian disputes embittered the rela- 
tions between the peasants and the landed 
proprietors. 

The education of the peasantry had been 
too generally neglected in the days of 
quiet; although extensive efforts were 
set on foot in 1830 and in 1846 to improve 
the education and to enlarge the privileges 
of the peasant population. It would have 
been easy in the previous decades to have 
thoroughly Germanized the original races 
had that task then been undertaken. But 
the opportunity was let slip, and the Rus- 
sian government now sought to Russify 
the peasantry. It is undeniable, too, that 
its efforts were attended with a certain 
amount of success. 

But the peasantry awoke at last to a 
comprehension of the real position of 
affairs. They discovered that they had 
been duped, and that the civil and reli- 
gious liberty promised to them was a delu- 
sion. They strove in vain to shake off 











their connection with the Greek Church.. 
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They flocked in troops back to their old 
churches, and implored the Lutheran pas- 
tors to reinstate their names again on 
the Protestant registers. But, willing as 
the pastors were to readmit “ backsliders ” 
to their communion, the Jaws of the Rus- 
sian Empire forbade such a return. Lu- 
therans are, in Russia, permitted freely to 
pass over to the ranks of “ the Orthodox,” 
but the Russian Church permits no 
“apostates”” from her communion. The 
“ character ” she imparts by the * anoint- 
ing oil” is considered to be as “ indelible ” 
as “holy orders.” Unbelievers may re- 
main even as “atheists” “within” the 
Russian Church, but no one is permitted 
to “goforth” from her fold. The state- 
ment of Prince Tscherkasky at the Sla- 
vonic Congress in Moscow in 1869 cannot 
be forgotten: “I prefer a thousand times 
rather an orthodox Greek atheist than a 
believing Roman Catholic.” The state- 
ment affords the key to understand Rus- 
sian policy. 

Petitions upon petitions from the in- 
jured peasantry now poured in upon the 
authorities. Those petitions described 
the artifices by which the poor peasants 
had been beguiled. The “exceeding bit- 
ter cry’ which arose from the cottage to 
the noble’s hall, and echoed from the hall 
to the throne, was too loud to be wholly 
disregarded. Alexander the Second was 
constrained to make inquiry into the mat- 
ter, and General Count Bobrinski was 
commissioned, in 1863, to visit the Baltic 
provinces, and to report on the subject to 
the emperor. 

Count Bobrinski’s official report, dated 
April 18, 1864, was a terrible justification 
of the grievances complained of. Accord- 
ing to that report, out of the whole num- 
ber of one hundred and forty thousand 
persons, entered upon the registers of the 
Greek Church as converts, scarcely one- 
tenth really belonged to that communion. 
All the rest in heart and soul still con- 
tinued to be members of the Lutheran 
Church. The report closed with the 
words : — 


Your Majesty, it has been painful to me, as 
Orthodox and as a Russian, to witness with 
my own eyes the degradation of the Russian 
Orthodoxy through the public exposure of 
this official fraud. It is not the earnest words 


of these unhappy families, who turn them- 
selves to your Majesty with the humble but 
impassioned prayer to grant them the right to 
confess the religion which is in accordance 
with the conviction of their own conscience, 
not those open-hearted and touching expres- 
sions of their feelings, which have made so 
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painful an impression on me, as this fact in 
particular—that the violence done to con- 
science, and the official fraud, which is known 
to all, should be indissolubly connected with 
the thought of Russia and Orthodoxy. 


The report of Count Bobrinski brought 
a little relief to the harassed provinces. 
The “converts ” were not, indeed, per- 
mitted openly to return to the Church of 
their forefathers. But the legal proceed- 
ings against most of them were tacitly 
dropped for a season. Bishop Philaret 
was translated to another diocese, and his 
successor, who was created Archbishop of 
Riga, was not at first disposed to carry 
matters with so high a hand. The new 
archbishop, however, was not willing to 
grant religious liberty to the oppressed ; 
he merely sought to postpone the matter. 
He admitted that many names had been 
unfairly placed upon the registers of his 
Church. But even in such cases he re- 
fused to concede liberty of conscience, 
lest the conclusion should be drawn that 
secession was, under any circumstances, 
permitted from the Greek communrion.* 

The persecution of the Lutherans in the 
Baltic provinces was for many years not 
generally known to their co-religionists in 
the more favored countries of Europe. 
Christians in England, under the guidance 
of the Evangelical Alliance (founded in 
1846), had their attention directed to vari- 
ous religious persecutions in Florence and 
other parts of Italy, in Spain, in Germany, 
and in Turkey, long before the cry of op- 
pression was heeded which arose from the 
Baltic provinces. In 1870 the Evangel- 
ical Alliance took up at last the case of the 
Baltic provinces, and an international dep- 
utation was sent to the emperor of Rus- 
sia. A memorial to the emperor was with 
difficulty presented through the medium 
of Prince Gortschakoff, and the fair words 
spoken by the prince on that occasion 
gave some reason to hope that an in- 
creased modicum of religious liberty 
would be granted to the sorely harassed 
Lutherans of those provinces, 

With the presentation, however, of the 
memorial, and the publication of an ac- 
count of the “gracious” manner in which 
it had been received, all efforts of the 
Alliance in that direction came to an end. 
No sufficient means were taken to dis- 


* Special negotiations were carried on with Arch- 
bishop Platon on behalf of ninety-eight persons who 
claimed their liberty as having been falsely enrolled. 


| Out of that small number fifty- six persons were, in 
| opposition to their solemn protests, declared by him to 


be members of the Greek Church, and the police 
authorities were directed to compel the attendance of 
those persons at the Greek services, 
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cover the actual results brought about by 
the “memorial” in the provinces them- 
selves. The “intelligence” department 
of the Evangelical Alliance has never 
been really “up to the mark,” and Rus- 
sian policy was not easily turned aside 
from its fixed purpose of the Russification 
of the provinces. 

It reads almost as a satire on the impo- 
tent efforts of the Evangelical Alliance 
to know now that the very year in which 
Prince Gortschakoff gave such a “ gra- 
cious” reply, a society was actually 
founded in Russia, under imperial patron- 
age, for the express purpose of converting 
the Lutherans to the Orthodox faith. Had 
that society sought to accomplish its pur- 
pose by a use of all the arts of persuasion 
and controversy, no one would have a 
right to complain. But the objects of the 
society were mainly political; it carried 
on its propaganda by means of agencies 
similar to those already described, while 
it was backed by the power of the Rus- 
sian Empire. Yet, active as were its oper- 
ations, nothing was heard of its doings by 
the English Evangelical Alliance for 
nearly fitteen years ! 

With the accession of Alexander the 
Third a new chapter of religious persecu- 
tion has been opened. The sad circum- 
stances under which the present monarch 
commenced his reign were not such as to 
render him favorably disposed to any 
movements in the direction of liberty. 
And owing to the severity of the present 
persecution the days of Alexander the 
Second are now looked back upon as a 
time of comparative peace. 

In the Baltic provinces Lutheran pas- 
tors, however anxious they may be to con- 
fine their ministrations to persons of their 
own communion, are often placed under 
the greatest difficulties. No inconsidera- 
ble number of the so-called converts have 
naturally persisted in attendance at Lu- 
theran services. Many, too, of those who, 
through fear, for a time conformed to the 
Greek Church, have been driven back 
by their consciences into the Protestant 
churches. Many also contrived to con- 
ceal a conversion of which they were 
ashamed, and in no few cases managed to 
retain their names upon the Protestant 
registers, Consequently not only were 


those earnest pastors, who felt constrained 
to “obey God rather than man,” brought 
into constant collision with the Russian 
ecclesiastical authorities, but many others 
who might have been disposed to tempor- 
ize have also fallen under the condemna- 
tion of the Russian penal code. 


The best 
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course, and possibly the safest in the end, 
would have been boldly to defy the law 
and to brave persecution. But it is not 
surprising that persons situated in such 
trying circumstances should have in many 
cases attempted to elude the law by other 
less honorable contrivances. 

But as in the fable, the wolf, in order to 
justify his intended slaughter, complained 
loudly of the misdeeds of the lamb, so 
there have not been lacking writers who 
in the present crisis have sought to paint 
Russia in the character of a generous 
benefactor, anxious only to deliver the 
peasantry of the provinces from the power 
of a rapacious nobility. But if the full 
history of the facts were known, the full- 
est sympathy of all Englishmen would be 
accorded to the suffering Protestants of 
the Baltic provinces. 

The intolerant and persecuting spirit 
which now characterizes Russian rule in 
these provinces may be seen by the state- 
ment of a few facts. 

In March, 1886, the minister of the 
interior issued an order to the police to 
prevent persons not belonging to the 
Greek Church from using chaplets of 
flowers at funerals. Those who are ac- 
quainted with Continental habits know 
that the custom of depositing garlands on 
the coffin and of throwing flowers into the 
grave is more common than in our coun- 
try. Much indignation has been created 
by such a wanton interference with a 
harmless custom; and one can scarcely 
be surprised at the anger created among 
the bystanders when the police have- on 
several occasions required the coffins to 
be taken up from the grave in order to 
despoil them of the last fond tokens of 
love and respect. Even when committing 
the remains of their friends to the tomb, 
Protestants must be taught to feel their 
inferiority to members of the Orthodox 
Church! And this in countries where 
less than twenty years ago Protestantism 
was supreme, and where even still Prot- 
estant pastors are recognized by the law! 

A beginning has already been made 
with the appropriation of churches erected 
for Protestant worship for the purposes of 
the Greek Church. When a petition was 
sent to St. Petersburg complaining of such 
injustice, the first person who headed the 
list of petitioners was immured for some 
time in the casemates of the imperial pal- 
ace at St. Petersburg. No Lutheran 
churches are in future to be built, unless 
permission is specially granted by the 
orthodox clergy; while the Greek clergy 
have obtained the right to allocate any 
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sites they may choose for the erection of 
Greek churches and schools, without the 
consent of the landowners. 

The visit of Bishop Donat to Palzmar 
in June, 1885, was attended with some 
remarkable circumstances. The bishop 
was met by a large crowd of converts, 
who implored him to permit them openly 
to profess the Protestant religion which 
they held, and to allow their names to be 
struck off the Greek registers, inasmuch 
as in heart and soul they were in reality 
Lutherans. They explained tothe bishop 
that their names had been placed on the 
registers of the Greek Church by the fault 
of their parents, or through their own 
ignorance. The bishop refused to listen 
to their entreaties, and informed them that 
if they persisted in harassing him by such 
requests, he would have their clergyman, 
Pastor Brandt, removed from office, and 
thus the parish would be deprived alto- 
gether of a Protestant pastor. The peas- 
ants boldly replied that they could read 
the Word of God for themselves, and, if 
their pastor were removed, they would 
form themselves into a Lutheran society, 
and select some man of their own number 
acquainted with the Bible to preach to 
them and to administer the Lord’s Supper. 

Among the petitioners on that occasion 
was a Lettish peasant woman, Anna Kur- 
semneeks by name, thirty-two years old, 
who had originally been baptized in the 
Lutheran Church. The name of Anna 
and that of her sister had been placed 
upon the Greek registers in consequence 
of her father having been enrolled and 
confirmed as a Greek Catholic during the 
excitement of the former years. Anna 
implored the bishop with tears to be per- 
mitted to remain in the Church of her 
forefathers. Instead of replying to her 
request, the bishop presented her with the 
picture of a saint, and directed her to 
pray to the Virgin Mary. She refused 
the picture, stating that she believed 
Christ to be the only mediator between 
God and man. Several priests who were 
with the bishop urged her to accept the 
holy picture, for the bishop would then 
give her absolution. She replied that the 
bishop had no power to forgive sins, for 
he was but man and not God, and stated 
that the Lutheran pastor only ventured to 
declare that pardon came from God. Some 
Greek bystanders then called her a great 
sinner. She replied that she knew that 
very well, but that Christ pardoned sinners 
and not Pharisees. She was then threat- 
ened with the czar’s displeasure, but nobly 
answered that the emperor might take 
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away her life, but that he could not rob her 
of her faith. 

On the 26th of July, 1885, an imperial 
ukase was issued threatening severe meas- 
ures against all “converts ” who dared to 
return to Lutheranism. A petition was at 
once sent in to the czar, signed by Anna 
Kursemneeks and her sister and two men 
of Palzmar, named Leitis and Ohsol. The 
petition is given in full in the “ Russisch- 
baltische Blatter,” Heft III., and in Dr. 
Neubert’s interesting little work, ~ Its lan- 
guage might well have touched the heart 
of the mighty czar; the emperor, in all 
probability, never saw it. But the answer 
came in the shape of police domiciliary 
visits. Pastor Brandt and his schoolmas- 
ter Abel, who were suspected of having 
a hand in the affair, were thrown into 
the criminal prison of Riga, and Anna 
Kursemneeks had to undergo a rigorous 
examination, followed by a short impris- 
onment. 

When interrogated and asked how she 
dared to send such a petition to the czar, 
the woman replied that she was wont to 
ask God daily for all that she needed, and 
that therefore she considered she might 
ask his representative on earth for what 
he could grant her. When it was objected 
to her that she subscribed herself as a 
“most obedient subject,” and yet had ven- 
tured to disobey the czar by abandoning 
the Greek Church, she replied, “I am 
prepared to give up to the czar all he 
demands —even my life; but my heart 
and my faith I cannot yield to him, for 
these I must give to God only.” 

In March, 1°36, sentence was passed 
on Pastor Bra:dt. He was deprived of 
his pastorate and banished to Smolensk. 
There he was placed under police surveil- 
lance, was permitted to work for 2}@. a 
day, but not allowed to preach or teach. 
His heroic wife soon joined him in his 
punishment. The case, after some time, 
aroused much sympathy in St. Peters- 
burg, and he has recently been permitted 
to accept a small pastorate in the interior. 
Jacob Abel, the schoolmaster, was de- 
posed from office, and declared “a polit- 
ically untrustworthy person,” and incapa- 
ble of holding any office as teacher, or 
even as sexton. The only offence laid to 
his charge has been that of opposing the 
propaganda of the Greek Church. 

Sixty-five j;ic.urs have been already 
prosecuted before the courts of Livonia 
on the charges (1) of-having administered 
the Lord’s Supper to persons who had 
been enrolled on the Greek registers, and 
(2) of having performed marriages between 
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Lutherans and members of the Greek 
Church. All persons whose names are, 
however wrongly, on the Greek registers 
are legally regarded as Greek Catholics. 
In most of these cases the courts of the 
province returned a verdict of “not 
proven.” The imperial prosecutor ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court of Russia, 
that is, the Senate in St. Petersburg. The 
Senate have already condemned Pastor 
Christoph, of St. Johannis, in Esthonia, 
to a yeat’s banishment to Astrachan, and 
Pastor Hoerschelmann, of Haggers, in 
Esthonia, to banishment to eastern Sibe- 
ria, though the latter has been recom- 
mended by the Senate to the imperial 
clemency. 

The Senate of St. Petersburg has lately 
expressed its opinion that the Church law 
in the provinces is too weak to meet the 
exigencies of the present situation. Ina 
ukase of January 28, 1888, issued in the 
case of Pastor Emil Wegener, of Ecks, 
and other accused pastors of Livonia, the 
Senate has asked the imperial government 
for further powers in order to secure the 
condemnation of the offending pastors. 
By the law of 1832 all offences committed 
by the clergy must first be brought before 
the Church courts or consistories. Those 
courts, as well as the ordinary courts of 
the provinces, have proved too favorably 
disposed to the accused pastors. Hence 
it has been decided to dissolve all the 
consistories throughout the Baltic prov- 
inces, and a beginning is is to be made 
with the consistories of Riga, Reval, and 
Arensburg. The criminal courts, too, have 
also been partially reconstructed; and in 
all cases in which clerical offences are to 
be tried it has been decided that the offi- 
cials, from the judge down to the lowest 
officer, must be members of the Orthodox 
Church. 

The Russian governor of Livonia, Mi- 
chael Sinowjeff, in an official letter to 
Bishop Donat, dated February, 1887, 
states that in future all cases of ‘apos- 
tasy” from the Orthodox Church will be 
severely punished. “Converts” who at- 
tend the instructions of a Lutheran pastor 
are to be ineligible for any post under 
government. They are to be liable to 
imprisonment; their children may be taken 
away from them and handed over to mem- 
bers of the Orthodox communion to be 
brought up as Greek Catholics. Such 
guardians will also be liable to severe 
punishment if they fail to impart the nec- 
essary training in the Greek faith to all 
children committed to their care. Heavier 
punishments are to be meted out to “con- 
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verts” who venture to get married in 
Lutheran churches. All such marriages 
are declared to be illegal ; the offspring 
of such marriages are to be regarded as 
illegitimate, and incapable of inheriting 
the property of their parents. Imprison- 
ment, from eight to ten months, is to be 
the penalty of any such persons as venture 
to train up their children in the Lutheran 
faith. 

Such is “civil and religious liberty” 
in the Baltic provinces of Russia! It is 
no wonder that the International Commit- 
tee of the Evangelical Alliance, at its 
meeting at Geneva, determined to memo- 
rialize the emperor of Russia on the 
subject; and a memorial signed by the 
presidents and secretaries of its various 
branches was duly forwarded to his Maj- 
esty in August, 1887. 

In January, 1888, a remarkable answer 
was received tothis communication. The 
answer was addressed to M. Edward Na- 
ville, the eminent Egyptologist, president 
of the Swiss Central Committee of the 
Evangelical Alliance. The answer was 
not sent from the Cabinet of the czar, but 
was signed by Konstantin Pobedonoszeff, 
chief procurator of the holy synod of the 
Russian Church. This remarkable man 
was formerly tutor to the present emperor. 
He is the author of a work in several vol- 
umes on Russian jurisprudence, and the 
translator into Russian of Thomas & Kem- 
pis’s “Imitation of Christ.” His piety 
was strikingly displayed in his earnest 
“* Appeal to the Russian Youth,” written 
on the occasion of the murder of the em- 
peror Alexander the Second. But alas! 
M. Pobedonoszeff has, by his actions, and 
by his letters on the question of the Baltic 
provinces, proved himself to be a bigoted 
Greek Catholic, and utterly unable to com- 
prehend the very first principles of reli- 
gious liberty. His letter to M. Naville is 
an impeachment of the Baltic pastors and 
of the German nobility, in which facts and 
fictions are curiously blended together. 
He accuses the Lutheran clergy of bigotry 
towards the Greek communion, because 
they are opposed to the doctrines of that 
Church. But he forgets “the beam that 
is in his own eye.” He denies that free- 
dom of conscience is interfered with in 
Russia, in which empire he asserts that 
all creeds are perfectly free, “if only 
they abstain from proselytizing.” M. 
Pobedonoszeff cannot comprehend the 
fundamental truth, that what he calls free- 
dom falls infinitely short of what is really 
meant by the term, and that as long as 
the Russian law attempts forcibly to re- 
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strain men within the pale of the Russian 
Church, or to prevent persons who have 
passed over from any cause to the Greek 
Church returaing to the Church from 
whence they originally seceded, there is 
no such thing as real religious liberty in 
the Russian empire. 

Dr. Hermann Dalton, late pastor at St. 
Petersburg, has issued a reply to M. 
Pobedonoszeff. He comments on the 
unfairness with which the press of the 
provinces has been muzzled, while gross 
libels are published upon the Protestant 
clergy and nobility of those lands. M. 
Pobedonoszeff insinuated that the clergy 
were seeking to stir up their people against 
Russia. Dr. Dalton challenges him to 
produce one single instance of their dis- 
loyalty. -One paragraph tending in that 
direction, cited by the Russian official, Dr. 
Dalton points out never appeared in the 
sermon incriminated, but was quoted from 
a review of that sermon bythe Russian 
journalist Katkoff. The Protestants of 
the Baltic provinces have freely shed their 
blood for Russia on many a hard-fought 
battle-field. In speaking of the schools of 
the provinces, Dr. Dalton shows from 
official statistics how far they surpass all 
those of the other parts of the Russian 
Empire. He quotes even Katkoff in their 
favor, who wrote as follows: “ Russia will, 
no doubt, give its utmost support to the 
German customs and German culture in 
those lands. God preserves us from the 
vandalism of destroying a school system 
based upon the foundation common to all 
civilized nations! God forbid that we 
should bring down the gymnasia of the 
provinces to the sad level of our educa- 
tional establishments! May the instruc- 
tion both in the gymnasia and in the uni- 
versity continue in the German language. 
A protest against that arrangement would, 
indeed, proceed on our side from veritably 
false national pride, from which, thank 
God, we are free.” 

Dr. Dalton does not enter into many 
details of the persecution. He quotes the 
anathemas against Protestantism uttered 
by Archbishop Platon; he exposes the 
manner in which M. Pobedonoszeff seeks 
to ignore the official report of Count Bo- 
brinski. He refers to the suppression of 
the Protestant missionary work carried on 
in the Caucasus and elsewhere, which has 
not been taken up by the Russian Church. 
He shows from M. Pobedonoszeff’s own 
report in 1884, not only that converts 
have fallen back into Mohammedanism, 
but that numbers of Russian Christians 





without any let or hindrance being placed 
in their way. He exposes severely the 
fact, that while Mohammedan works 
against Christianity, and even in favor of 
a holy war against Christians, are permit- 
ted by Russian censorship to be printed 
in the university press at Kasan, Protes- 
tant books are suppressed in the Baltic 
provinces. Step by step he goes through 
the letter of the Russian advocate of per- 
secution, and closes a letter of over ninety 
octavo pages by giving sad instances in 
which the suppression of the rights of 
conscience has driven some to despair and 
infidelity. 

A translation of the letter of M. Pobe- 
donoszeff appeared in the Zimes of May 
26, 1888. It was also inserted in Evan- 
gelical Christendom of June, 1888. Little 
notice, however, has been called to that 
reply by the British Evangelical Alliance. 
That society has found it, no doubt, far 
easier to attend to other work than to 
attempt to call attention to the case 
of their suffering brethren in the Bal- 
tic provinces. Meanwhile the English 
Church, in the person of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, has recently sent kind and 
flattering messages of love to the perse- 
cuting Church of Russia, while it has not 
uttered a syllable of remonstrance with 
respect to the cruel deeds done toa sis- 
ter Protestant communion. Possibly the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has no ac- 
quaintance with the facts mentioned in 
our article. But it is one of the first du- 
ties of a society like the Evangelical Alli- 
ance to see that the English public is duly 
informed from time to time on all such 
matters. It may be able to do no more, 
but it ought to make strenuous efforts at 
least to perform this duty. 

The Russian Church has often been un- 
fairly accused of being opposed to the 
circulation of the Holy Scriptures. But 
the Russian Church has in this particular 
of late nobly done her duty. Information 
of a certain kind travels slowly, even in 
our days, and often fails to find an atten- 
tive public. But the fact referred to is 
now becoming more generally known, and 
many people have come to the conclusion 
that there is “ religious liberty ” in Russia, 
and that the struggle in the Baltic prov- 
inces is purely, or mainly, political. Reli- 
gious liberty, however, in the proper sense 
of the word, is utterly unknown in Russia. 
No such liberty can exist where the right 
of spreading one’s religious convictions is 
denied, and where no secession is per- 
mitted from an Established Church. Rus- 
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out ” Protestantism in the Baltic prov- 
inces. 

Though little has appeared in the col- 
umns of the daily press, the Baltic prov- 
inces are wrapped in the flames of a 
ruthless persecution. The persecution 
may have a political object in view, but it 
is no less religious. We have not told the 
whole, or the half, of the story. Power- 
ful efforts are put forth to destroy the 
Protestant schools. Those schools, built 
and maintained at the cost of the German 
communities, are now forced to adopt the 
Russian language as the medium of in- 
struction. Religious instruction in the 
Protestant faith is interfered with. The 
pastors are not permitted to teach doc- 
trines opposed to the teaching of the 
Greek Church. No warning voice is to 
be lifted against the practices of that 
Church, though those practices are in 
many particulars opposed to the tenets of 
all the Protestant communions, the Church 
of England included. We cannot enter 
into details on these heads. The gym- 
nasia, once the pride of the provinces, are 
more than threatened. The University 
of Dorpat is to be completely Russified. 
Personal political liberty is at an end, as 
well as religious liberty. Englishmen 
may not be able to afford much assistance 
to the sufferers, but at least they ought to 
understand the true state of the case. It 
is, however, difficult to get at the history 
of facts. Itis well known in Sweden, that 
a young man who attended the conference 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
held last year in Stockholm, and spoke 
about the suticsings of his co-religionists 
in the Baltic provinces, was arrested on 
his return home, and transported to Sibe- 
ria. Such cases are not permitted to be 
mentioned in the public press. The news- 
papers of the provinces are under strict 
supervision; the courts do their work 
quietly; private correspondence. as we 
know from practical experience, is being 
strictly watched by the police, and many 
avenues of information once open are now 
closed. The Russian police and officials 
are vigorously at work to destroy the high- 
est civilization found in the Russian Em- 
pire and to bury it, and the Protestantism 
which gave it birth, in one common grave, 

CHARLES il. H. WriGuTt, D.D. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Since the above was written the Zimes of 
November 16 has published the following im- 
portant intelligence : — 

‘* The Czar has granted three months of un- 
solicited leave of absence to M. Pobedonoszeff, 
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the Procurator-General of the Holy Russian 
Synod.”’ 

The Zimes’ correspondent states further 
that the czar during his recent stay at Copen- 
hagen received Dr. Dalton’s pamphlet, and 
learned therefrom something of the religious 
oppression in the Baltic provinces. On his 
return to Russia the emperor wrote an auto- 
graph letter to M. Pobedonoszeff, giving him 
three months’ leave, and directing him to 
make use of the time in writing ‘‘a full and 
convincing answer’’ to Dr. Dalton’s work. 
In vain has the procurator-general sought for 
a private audience with his Majesty. The 
audience has been refused until the justifica- 
tory memoir shall have been handed in. 
These facts give much reason to hope for the 
dawn of better things, even in the oppressed 
Baltic provinces. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
CHARLES DIBDIN. 


THE recent unveiling of a memorial to 
Charles Dibdin recalls the career of a 
composer whose name will always be a 
household word with the English people, 
who have now listened to his songs with 
keen delight for considerably more than a 
century. He was a many-sided man, this 
Charles Dibdin, for, besides being a com- 
poser, he was a poet, an actor, a vocalist, 
and a pubtic entertainer all rolled into one. 
It is, however, as a verse-writer, especially 
of sea-songs of exceptional power and 
felicity, that his name has survived to our 
day and is likely to go down to posterity. 
A poet of his own time wrote of him: — 


When first with youthful hand he touched the 
lyre, 

Our naval heroes roused his Muse’s fire; 

And, long as Britain for their valor calls, 

Or their dread thunder every heart appals, 
His songs will echo through their wooden 
walls. 
Dibdin 


” 


Whether now rings through 
“wooden walls” to any extent may be 
doubted, but there can be no question 
about the influence of his strains on the 
British navy during the troublous times 
which preluded the dawn of the present 
century. 

This fact was, indeed, recognized by his 
country while he yet lived, and a pension 
was in 1802 bestowed upon him mainly be- 
cause of his influence as an anti-Jacobin 
and an anti-Gallican writer. At that time 
some one wrote of him as “the poet whose 
lyric muse had so much contributed to 
arouse the valor of our seamen and sol- 
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diers in the day of battle, to warm their 
hearts in the hours of merriment, and to 
console their nights in the gloom of a 
dungeon when prisoners in the hands of an 
implacable enemy.” In the address pre- 
sented to Lady Rosebery on the occasion 
of her unveiling the memorial in St. Mar- 
tin’s Burial Ground, Camden Town, it was 
said that by his songs Dibdin “ moved 
to deeds of heroism England’s sailors, 
and did nothing worse [why “nothing 
worse ” ?] than paint the British seaman as 
he found him. He made tens of thou- 
sands of youthful Britons believe with all 
their hearts that their lives belonged to 
their country, and taught the people gener- 
ally to encourage beautiful sympathies, 
fine feelings, and cheerfulness of temper.” 
His own assertion is that his songs “ had 
been the solace of sailors in long voyages, 
in storms, in battles,” and that they “had 
been quoted in mutinies to the restoration 
of order and discipline.” Inall this there 
is, perhaps, the touch of exaggeration par- 
donable to the makers of panegyrics, but 
the fact still remains that Dibdin was a 
true patriot, whose songs, and especially 
“Tom Bowling,” have had an immense 
popularity, and who wi!l, it may confidently 
_ be affirmed, long continue to have a place 
in the hearts of English men and women 
all over the world. He was so fertile that 
he declares himself to have written nine 
hundred lyrical pieces, and so punctual 
and energetic in his business that “no 
apology,” he assures us, “was ever made 
for his non-attendance ” during a period of 
nine-and-forty years. Let us see for our- 
selves what manner of man this Tyrtzus 
of the British navy was ; what his profes- 
sional career was like. 

It is too often taken for granted that 
we know all about the lives of our past 
worthies when in reality we know almost 
next to nothing. In the case of Dibdin, 
we are probably within the mark in saying 
that all the present generation know re- 
garding him is that he was a very good 
writer of nautical ditties. There is, how- 
ever, a great deal that is out of the beaten 
track attaching to the biography of this 
“singer of the sea;” and, by constituting 
ourselves a kind of literary Jack Horner, 
extracting a few of the interesting anec- 
dotes connected with the narrative, and 
recounting the leading facts in the history 
itself, we may be able to give the author 
of “ Tom Bowling ” once more a place on 
the borders of the living land. 

Charles Dibdin was not unassociated 
with the principle which speaks of the best 
being kept till last. When he came into 
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the world in the March of the memorable 
45, it was to shake his fists in the eyes of 
no fewer than seventeen brothers and sis- 
ters. His father was a silversmith in 
Southampton, and his grandfather is 
spoken of, somewhat vaguely, as a “ con- 
siderable merchant,” who founded the 
village near Southampton which bears his 
name. Dibdin’s eldest brother, Thomas 
(or should we not say Tom?), who was 
twenty-nine years his senior, was the cap- 
tain of an Indiaman, and it was his death 
which gave occasion to “ Tom Bowling.” 
Intended by his parents for the Church, 
Charles was sent to Winchester College ; 
but music took complete possession of 
him, and having an excellent voice, guided 
by what is called a “good ,ear” (over the 
non-possession of which Charles Lamb 
was somewhat exercised), he soon founda 
place among the cathedral choristers, and 
frequently sang at local concerts. He 
seems to have been a singularly confident 
boy, as he was afterwards aman. In his 
autobiography —a ponderous work in four 
volumes —he tells us that, “The music 
that I have was strongly in my mind from 
my earliest remembrance, and I knew that 
no master could at any time have been of 
the least service tome.” This was a some- 
what pompous declaration, yet a man may 
have something worse than a good belief 
in himself, for such a belief will often 
carry him towards success when nothing 
else would. By a few lessons from Fus- 
s@l, the cathedral organist (for he was not 
quite so independent as he afterwards 
gave out), he seems to have thought him- 
self fully equipped for the musical profes- 
sion ; and at the age of fourteen we find 
him a candidate for the post of organist 
at Bishop’s-Waltham, in Hampshire. Of 
course he was unsuccessful —on account 
of his youth he tells us; but England has 
several times trusted her organs to boys 
of fourteen — witness Mr. Sims Reeves — 
when they have shown themselves fully 
worthy. No doubt modesty as well as 
music was required at Waltham, and Dib- 
din, though he probably had the one, cer- 
tainly lacked the other. 

About this time the young would-be 
musician began to cast his eyes towards 
London, and eventually his brother suc- 
ceeded in finding him a situation in a 
Cheapside music-shop, kept, as he sneer- 
ingly tells us afterwards, by “a party of 
the name of Johnson.” But the require- 
ments of the “ party of the name of John- 
son ” do not seem to have chimed in with 
the ambitions of our hero. Fancy setting 
the future composer of “Tom Bowling” 
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to the contemptible work of tuning harpsi- 
chords! “A mere mechanical employ- 
ment,” he exclaims, “not at all to my 
taste, which I buckled to with great reluc- 
tance, and considered as the height of 
indignity.” We strongly suspect that by 
this time Dibdin was suffering from the 
stage fever which is such a common expe- 
rience of youth. Indeed, he is candid 
enough to confess that the theatres and 
opera houses were regions of enchant- 
ment to him, and that the great era of 
music was when he heard “the first crash 
of the overture.” By good fortune, as he 
must have considered it, he succeeded in 
making the acquaintance of Rich, the 
well-known manager at Covent Garden 
Theatre, from whom he ultimately ob- 
tained an engagement. His special work 
seems to have been to keep the chorus 
singers together, but he complains that 
they were as prone to go astray as the 
sheep in Handel’s “ Messiah ” — which no 
doubt they were with a boy of sixteen as 
their leader. 

Under Rich’s roof he. made many 
friends, of whom perhaps the most not- 
able was Serjeant Davy, the witty Ballan- 
tine of his day. Of Davy many good 
stories are told, though here we should 
hardly turn aside to relate them. On one 
occasion, in an action for “assault and 
battery,” an advocate was anxiously and 
warmly setting forth the case for his clieat, 
which, he observed, he took up on prin- 
ciple, for the client had sustained a gross 
insult, aggravated by circumstances of un- 
necessary cruelty. “In short,” said he, 
“I have pledged myself to plead this 
cause with all the learning, all the law, 
and all the credit I have.” “ That’s right,” 
replied Davy; “the man who pledges 
himself to nothing may easily keep his 
word.” At another time a Jew was tried 
at the Old Bailey for the murder of his 
son. The malice, however, was not 
proved, and he was only found guilty of 
manslaughter; but Davy, who was for the 
prosecution, laid on his arguments as 
heavily as he possibly could. “ What will 
this come to, my lord,” said he, “if such 
things are permitted? Why, at this rate, 
it would be safer to be this man’s pig than 
his son!” 

Dibdin seems to have worked hard for 
Rich, no doubt partly with the hope of 
obtaining from him some practical pa- 
tronage. That he would have received the 
encouragement he sought seems likely, 
but unfortunately for him Rich died, and 
Beard, the celebrated vocalist, took his 
place. By this time our young composer 
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had written some half-dozen songs (for 
which he had received the handsome sum 
of three guineas), and Beard was not long 
in advising him to try something for the 
stage. Dibdin confesses that at this time 
he knew absolutely nothing regarding 
opera-writing, and he was not likely to 
under-estimate his own powers. Never- 
theless, he acted on Beard’s suggestion, 
and the result was a pastoral entitled 
“The Shepherd’s Artifice,” which was 
produced with considerable success at 
Covent Garden, when the composer had 
attained to the ripe age of seventeen ! 

In the mean time Dibdin had got fairly 
launched on the sea of theatrical life. He 
was playing regularly at the Richmond 
Theatre, then known by the high-sound- 
ing name of the Histrionic Academy, and 
he managed also to obtain an engagement 
at Birmingham, where he played not only 
at the theatre, but sang at the Vauxhall. 
In the midst of this regular work he kept 
himself busy with the pen, and the season 
of ’67 saw him forward with the music to 
an operetta called “Love in the City.” 
Over this piece an amusing squabble oc- 
curred. Simpson, the leading hautboy- 
player at the theatre, conceived it a duty 
due to his important position to complain 
to Beard regarding Dibdin’s music, par- 
ticularly that the overture and a song 
were written “contrary to the rules of 
harmony.” Dibdin, up in arms at once, 
carried his score to Dr. Arne, whose opin- 
ion, as that of the leading composer of the 
day, he well knew would be respected by 
Beard. The doctor received him with a 
cordiality which must have surprised him, 
and having looked carefully over the parts 
which had been called in question, he 
pronounced ‘that there was nothing in 
them against the rules of harmony ; that 
it was a pity Mr. Simpson would not stick 
to his hautboy, without pretending to 
judge of what he was not at all acquainted 
with,” and finished by attending a re- 
hearsal and vindicating Dibdin’s talent 
against his enemy. “ After which” (we 
are quoting Dibdin himself), “give me 
your hand, my boy,” said the veteran ; 
“go on and prosper. I have done you 
justice ; it was my duty ; but I'll bed——d 
if you don’t prove a formidable rival to 
me, for all that.” This incident reminds 
us of a story told of Handel. Some fas- 
tidious critic, thinking he had discovered a 
breach of rule in one of the great master’s 
works, pointed it out to him with a chuckle 
of triumphant conceit. ‘ Well, sir,” said 
Handel, “the music produces the effect I 
desired ; here is a pen, please to make it 
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better.” 
pen or not history does not record. 

In 1768 Dibdin transferred his services 
to Drury Lane, where he had the usual 
disagreements with Garrick in regard to 


Whether the pedant took the 


money matters. One would hardly be 
justified in applying the term “ unscrupu- 
ous” to Garrick; but he undoubtedly 
knew the value of money better than those 
who served him, and it was not his fault if 
he got the worst of a bargain. Dibdin 
signalized himself at Drury Lane by his 
writing of the music for “ The Padlock; ” 
and yet for his share in the work he re- 
ceived only £45, while Bickerstaff, the 
author of the words, got £1,700. As he 
says himself, however, he was of an easy 
and credulous temper ; and, as we may say 
for him, he was also extravagant and im- 
provident, being, indeed, a kind of Gold- 
smith of his profession. He parted with 
most of his early writings without proper 
agreements, and in consequence got hand- 
somely cheated. His renowned song, 
“The Waterman,” he sold for two 
guineas; “ Nothing Like Grog,” for half 
a guinea, and so on. Thus, while he was 
always working hard, his existence for 
the greater part of his career was little 
better than the hand-to-mouth one of the 
third-rate professional. 

Garrick seems to have found him of 
signal service at the Stratford Jubilee, as 
well as at Drury Lane, yet they do not 
appear to have at any time pulled well 
together. The young composer had be- 
come indebted to the actor to the extent 
of £50; and he tells us that Garrick made 
him slave at song-writing for the Shake- 
speare Celebration till “he had better 
gone to a Jew for the money.” On one 
occasion the actor said to him @ Srofos of 
his debt, “I can take down the pegs that 
make this music;” to which Dibdin re- 
plied, “ Yes, as honest as you are.” At 
another time Garrick, having previously 
failed to satisfy Dibdin with some verses 
for music, produced the words of the 
rondeau beginning “ Sisters of the tuneful 
strain,” and asked Dibdin if the piece 
would do. “Yes,” was the reply, “it is 
tuned so musically that it sets itself. Itis 
certainly the best you have ever written.” 
The rondeau turned out to be by Jerning- 
ham; and if Dibdin was unaware of this 
fact he, at any rate, got credit for knowing 
it, for the famous actor never forgave him 
the honestly expressed opinion. 

Garrick seems, indeed, to have been a 
tiresome taskmaster; and with the con- 
sciousness of superiority, in his own line 
at least, Dibdin must have felt intensely 
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annoyed at the constant mutilations to 
which his literary and musical work was 
subjected by the manager. This, how- 
ever, may have had its good effect, though 
not exactly in the direction intended by 
Garrick. Irritated beyond measure by the 
frequent “improvements ” made on his 
productions, Dibdin resolved to rely on 
his memory only in composition, and 
never to put his work on paper until all 
alterations had been agreed upon. Feeling 
certain that Garrick “scarcely knew one 
air from another, and that his criticisms 
were mere affectation, he was accustomed 
to pretend to adopt them with a good 
grace. Then, waiting till next morning, 
he would play over the air exactly as it 
stood before, and receive great praise from 
Garrick for the docility of his supposed 
improvements!” Nota bad plan, say we; 
there are, we suspect, quite a number of 
modern Garricks upon whom a trick of the 
kind might well be played, and with per- 
haps good results. 

Dibdin continued at the London theatres 
— doing some things for Sadler’s Wells 
and other houses, as well as for Drury 
Lane — until 1775, having, in addition to 
the works already named, produced “ The 
Waterman ” and “ The Quaker,” both of 
which have kept possession of the stage 
ever since, the songs (when they are really 
sung) being still listened to with pleasure. 
“The Quaker ” has been well described as 
“one of the most charming operettas ever 
written,” and its songs were in every mu- 
sic portfolio of the last generation. Yetit 
was at first returned to the composer by 
Garrick, who wittily excused himself from 
accepting it by saying that ‘the spirit 
would certainly move” the audience to 
condemn it. Afterwards the spirit moved 
Garrick to purchase it for £100, though he 
did nothing more with it than use it as a 
copy for an entertainment of his own. 

About the year 1782 Dibdin became en- 
gaged with a certain Colonel West and 
others in building the Royal Circus — now 
the Surrey Theatre — in Blackfriars Road. 
The house was opened November 7, 1782, 
Dibdin undertaking the general manage- 
ment, Hughes the equestrian department, 
and Grimaldi (father of ¢#e Grimaldi) the 
stage direction. For this theatre Dibdin 
wrote a great number of musical pieces 
and pantomimes; but his active pen did 
not save him from difficulties, and dissen- 
sion breaking out among the managers he 
threw up the connection, having got from 
it both disgust anddebt. His next exploit 
was to build a theatre at Pentonville, 
where he purposed representing specta- 
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cles in which hydraulic effects should be 
introduced. “I have a hundred times,” 
says he, “ compared myself to an ant that, 
when its nest is destroyed, does not stand 
lamenting its misfortunes, but gets to 
work again, and either repairs the old nest 
or begins a new one.” The “nest” at 
Pentonville was duly completed, but, 
alas! the “ants” never got inside. For 
some reason or another the license was 
refused, just as the douce Edinburgh bai- 
lies had refused to give honest Allan Ram- 
say his license after allowing him to build 
_ his house ; and, to add to the misfortunes 
of poor Dibdin, a gale of wind came and 
blew the entire structure to the ground. 
“ Never was I so completely driven into a 
corner as at this period,” is nearly all he 
has to say regarding the untoward circum- 
stance. 

Just after this failure in his prospects 
Dibdin resolved to go to India; and al- 
though, as we shall see, he never got there, 
it is no doubt to the abortive expedition 
that he owed such nautical knowledge as 
his sea-songs show him to have possessed. 
But it was easy to decide on a trip to 
India ; the puzzling question was, where to 
find the money for the passage? Happy 
thought! he would undertake a provincial 
tour, doing all the work himself — the 
writing, the composition, and the perform- 
ance. For Dibdin to conceive was to act, 
and the project was entered on at once. 
The whole tour seems to have been car- 
ried through successfully, although it is 
curious to read that in several places he 
was accused of being an impostor and not 
the real Dibdin at all. One old lady went 
so far as to accost him ona certain occa- 
sion, telling him that she was perfectly 
certain he was not the genuine Charles, 
who, according to her, was a “tall, sallow, 
thin old man, with a wig.” But the old 
lady was entirely wrong in her delinea- 
sion, for Dibdin was a stout, jolly-looking 
fellow, indebted only to nature for what 
hair he may have possessed. He is de- 
scribed as having been “a handsome man 
of middle size, with an open, pleasing 
countenance, a very gentlemanlike man- 
ner and address, hair fully dressed and 
powdered, blue coat, white waistcoat, black 
silk breeches and stockings; voice bari- 
tone, words well said; was nearsighted, 
and after making one close and careful 
scrutiny of the music, would lean back in 
his chair and deliver the same without 
further reference.” He is said to have 
had all the prejudices of the typical En- 
glishman ; and he had a thorough hatred 
for the French. When at Calais on one 





| occasion a couple of large hams were sent 


to him from England, and he sarcastically 
remarks that they were followed to the 
custom-house bya huge crowd, “ who had, 
perhaps, never seen any of such unusual 
size.” 

But we must allow him to proceed on 
his journey. Having now got sufficient 
money in hand for the projected trip, he 
selected a “clean, well-built dhow,” laid in 
a sea-stock, paid for his passage, and ap- 
pointed to join his vessel at Gravesend. 
The captain of the “well-built dhow,” it 
seems, was engaged in the praiseworthy 
occupation of dodging his creditors, and 
the vessel was thus considerably delayed. 
He, however, reached Dunkirk safely, 
where it was found that the crew were in 
astate of mutiny. The truth was the 
captain had started on a voyage which 
could hardly have been performed in less 
than two years, with only “one sweet cask 
of beef, two casks of water, and one cask 
of sound biscuit.” Dibdin, so the narra- 
tive goes, succeeded in pacifying the men, 
who henceforward looked up to him as a 
kind of patron. A riot on shore —in the 
course of which they thrashed every 
Frenchman they met—led to the crew 
being placed in prison, whence they wrote 
to Dibdin to release them. He espoused 
their cause with such success that a few 
days after, when they were bearing down 
the Channel, they offered, if he would say 
the word, to throw the captain overboard, 
but Dibdin was prudent enough to leave 
the “word” unsaid. A storm having 
arisen, the vessel was forced to run for 
shelter to Torbay, and the unfortunate 
musician was visited by legal proceedings 
which prevented him leaving the country. 

To meet his obligations he conceived 
the idea of giving a musical lecture, to 
consist of witty speeches and telling songs ; 
and so, in a few days, the inhabitants of 
Torbay were invited to an entertainment 
entitled, aptly enough, “ The Whim of the 
Moment.” ‘Those who accepted the invi- 
tation had the good fortune to hear not 
only “Tom Bowling,” but for the first 
time that splendid song, “ Poor Jack,” 
which in a few weeks spread itself all over 
the kingdom. Getting back to London, 
Dibdin immediately hired Hutchins’ Auc- 
tion Rooms, King Street, Covent Garden, 
and there began those “table entertain- 
ments,” after the pattern of ‘The Whim 
of the Moment,” of which he was the 
author, composer, narrator, singer, and 
accompanist. On the first evening mat- 
ters looked anything but promising, for 
only sixteen persons put in an appearance 
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Dibdin, however, persevered ; he engaged 
the Lyceum, and brought out another 
entertainment of a ballad nature, entitled 
“ Oddities.” The success of this enter- 
tainment was at once decisive; and little 
wonder, for it embraced, amongst others, 
the songs “ ’T was in the good Ship Rover,” 
“T sailed from the Downs in the Nancy,’ 
“Ben Backstay,” ‘The Lamplighter,’ 
and * Tom Bowling.” The “Oddities ” 
ran for seventy-nine nights, when it was 
followed by “ The Wags,” which kept the 
bills for one hundred and eight nights — 
quite a long run in those days. 

Dibdin was now a successful man and 
in prosperous circumstances. He had sold 
“Poor Jack” and eleven other songs for 
£60; and the fact that the purchaser had 
made a profit of £500 on “ Jack” alone 
induced him to add to his other vé/es that 
of publisher. With this view he (in 1791) 
took a large room in the Strand, opposite 
Beaufort Buildings, and opened under the 
name of “Sans Souci”? —a name which 
gave occasion to the following witty 
verse : — 


> 


? 


What more conviction need there be 
That Dibdin’s plan will do, 

Since now we see him sans souct 
Who late was sams six sous. 


In the Strand he continued to write vigor- 
ously, pouring forth songs and operettas 
—all fairly good and some national favor- 
ites — without cessation, But theatrical 
speculation had still its charms for him, 
and in 1796 he opened a small place, under 
the same name as his Strand house, in the 
neighborhood of Leicester Square. Here 
he continued the variety entertainments 
he had hitherto found so successful; but 
though the songs sung at these entertain- 
ments soon became the rage everywhere, 
it is doubtful if Dibdin made money by 
the venture. His claims on the govern- 
ment had, however, by this time begun to 
be realized, and in 1802 Lord Sidmouth 
granted hima pension of £200 per annum. 
This sum Dibdin seems to have consid- 
ered ample provision for his needs, for in 
1805 he sold his theatre and retired from 
public life. But here his misfortunes, in- 
stead of being at an end, were in reality 
only beginning. Ona change of ministry 
the pension was withdrawn, and the un- 
lucky artist was left face to face with 
privations which might well have broken 
down the spirits and constitution of a 
younger man. It has been suggested that 
the money was withdrawn by the govern- 
ment because of the publication of a song 
pleading the cause of the hardy tars, 





“whose sufferings were much less inter- 
esting to the Admiralty than their enthusi- 
asm when needed for service.” It is just 
probable, however, that Dibdin was sacri- 
ficed to his want of Parliamentary or family 
connections; or that his political opinions 
were distasteful to the partyin power. In 
any case the result was most disastrous to 
him, though he did all he could to retrieve 
his position. He not only resumed his 
entertainments, but he opened a shop for 
the sale of music inthe Strand. But the 
old spirit of enthusiasm and the old ability 
had gone, and the long, struggling, event- 
ful career ended at lastin bankruptcy. In 
181o attention was drawn in the Morning 
Chronicle to his state, with the result that 
£840 was collected for him, and on an an- 
nuity purchased with this sum he again 
went into retirement in Arlington Street, 
Camden Town. At the next change of 
administration part of his pension was 
restored, but he did not live long to enjoy 
it. Towards the end of the year 1813 he 
was attacked by paralysis, and on July 25, 
1814, he passed away, leaving a wife and 
family to mourn him, along with thousands 
who had appreciated his worth. He was 
buried at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Cam- 
den Town, where a monument, bearing 
these words from his best-known song, 
was erected to his memory : — 


His form was of the manliest beauty, 
His heart was kind and soft, 
Faithful below he did his duty, 
But now he’s gone aloft. 


Dibdin tried his hand at novel-writing, 
giving the world “ Hannah Hewett, or the 
Female Crusoe,” and “ The Young Broth- 
er.” Neither of these met with any ap- 
preciation from the public, and now they 
both sleep as they must once have made 
their readers sleep—if ever they had 
readers. The results of his incursions 
into the domain of musical literature have 
also almost passed into oblivion, though 
his “Music Epitomized” occasionally 
finds a place in the second-hand book list. 
His “ History of the Stage,” in five vol- 
umes, is still a readable work; and his 
own “Professional Life,” published in 
1803, is full of entertaining anecdotes and 
gossip, though spun out to quite unneces- 
sary length. 

Dibdin’s ambition seems to have been 
not so much in the direction of future 
fame as of universal recognition during 
his lifetime. His appears to have been 
the kind of nature which is spurred on 
better by the shout of the multitude than 
by the “well done” of the conscience. 
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It is understood to be the prerogative of 
the poet to whine that the outward world 
is unkind, and Dibdin was no exception 
to the rule. Ina spirit of semi-bitterness 
he says: “As to my success with the 
public I have no right to complain; per- 
haps it has not been exactly that sort of 
success I had expected, for though I have 
written for the many I seem only to have 
satisfied the few, which fame, in spite 
of the decision of Horace, Pindar, Mar- 
tial, our own immortal Shakespeare, and 
many others, is but a cold and comfortless 
gratification. I have no great cordiality 
towards the negative content which waives 
all claim to renown till it shall be conse- 
crated by posterity. May my labors bear 
the good opinion, if I may be allowed the 
expression, of a living posterity!” Per- 
haps Dibdin might have been more con- 
tent to work and live for posterity if the 
notion had only been capable of supplying 
him with funds for the needs of the pres- 
ent. Poet though he was, he had strong 
leanings towards the practical. If he had 
been asked to decide between the cabbage 
and the rose, he would have undoubtedly 
voted for the cabbage. While other com- 
posers might feel flattered by having their 
songs echoed through the streets on bar- 
rel organs and other mediums of musical 
torture, Ze only regretted that there could 
be no tangible participation in the popu- 
larity. His sea-songs had undoubtedly 
been a powerful influence for good, yet, 
with a depth of sarcasm which he had 
always at command, he tells us that before 
1802 the only symptom of acknowledg- 
ment he ever received was a hearty shake 
of the hand from Admiral Gardner, “ when 
I gave him my vote for Westminster.” In 
reading his autobiography we must, of 
course, remember that it was written late 
in life, and when he was surrounded by 
difficulties which, considering his great 
talents and busy life, might well have 
made him speak with some bitterness and 
disappointment. But there can be no 
doubt that his claims were not recognized 
as they should have been; even if a man 
is to work solely for posterity he should 
have at least his bread and butter while he 
lives. 

Dibdin was really the first to picture in 
his songs our sailors and the sea with that 
pathos and vigor, that rush and reality, 
which make such songs live in the hearts 
of the people. Most of them are said to 
have been dashed off in the almost incred- 
ibly short space of half an hour, and here, 
perhaps, is one of the secrets of their 
emotional power. It is interesting to 
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learn from his own words what were his 
reasons for taking up the composition of 
this particular class of lyric. “It was not 
enough,” he says, “ for me merely to write 
love-songs and pastoral invocations to 
Bacchus, to sing the pleasures of the 
chase, or to be a sonnet-monger. It was 
necessary to go beyond what had been 
already done, and in particular to give my 
labors a decided character. I conceived 
that in this duty might assist inclination, 
and therefore, as a prominent feature in 
my labors, I sang of those heroes who are 
the natural bulwark of the country. The 
character of the British tar — plain, manly, 
honest, and patriotic — had not very point- 
edly been put forward. I thought, there- 
fore, the subject honorable and commend- 
able, and in some degree novel, especially 
as it would give an opportunity, through 
public duty, of expressing private affec- 
tion.” With very little actual knowledge 
of sailors or the sea, Dibdin has contrived 
to write some of the finest marine lyrics 
of which our literature can boast. It was 
right that his memory should be perpetu- 
ated in some such outward way as is usual 
with the world; but while ‘**Tom Bowl- 
ing ” and other ballads from the same pen 
continue to be sung there will not be 
wanting the best kind of monument to 
testify to the merits and worth of Charles 
Dibdin. J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 


From Time. 
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No one who has not had village election 
work to docan appreciate the character of 
the rustic voter. City people think hima 
boor. They cannot conceive how a man, 
living on fat bacon and wearing hobnailed 
boots, can feel his heart stirred by patriot- 
ism, or be able to humorously outwit a too 
inquisitive squire. He is Hodge —the 
clodhopper —a creature without an aspira- 
tion or an interest beyond his own narrow 
life of toil, and his small village concerns. 
But any with a little experience of country 
canvassing can recall many an enthusiastic 
outburst, and many a quaint bit of humor 
from the rough, unlearned men among 
whom his work lay. One meets with all 
kinds of men. Here an ardent politician, 
who thinks his newly given vote his 
proudest possession, and there a fellow 
who finds a three-mile walk excuse enough 
for ignoring it altogether. It fell to my 
lot lately to do a good deal of canvassing 





work among the laborers of a southern 











, wi’ ‘lection jabber ! 
| ye see, so I just makes my man keep out 
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county. Our district was a wide and scat- 
tered one, but I seldom failed to be repaid, 
even for the longest and wettest walk, by 
the stories and droll remarks of the country 
folk. The stories were of all sorts, and 
the receptions one met with as varied as 
the stories. Sometimes one received a 
hearty welcome, sometimes a sullen or 
timid one, and now and then, by way of 
change, with a little abuse, and a request 
to mind your own business. One such 
greeting I remember. I had called ata 
lonely cottage with a bundle of pamphlets 
and leaflets to distribute. It was some 
time before I could gain any attention to 
my knockings. At length, however, an 
old woman popped her head cautiously 
out of an upper window. ‘Go along wi’ 
you,” said she; “I knows what you’ve 
come after, and I won’t have no ‘lection 
trash brought here. We dwells under 
thatch, I tell you. So go along wi’ you.” 
I gazed at her questioningly. That her 
house was thatched I could see well 
enough for myself, but the point of her 
remark was not so easy to discover. 
“Those that dwells under thatch had best 
‘bide quiet ‘lection whiles,” she went on. 
“ How’s a body to know what may chance 
when a pint or two gets under them young 
chaps’ waistcoats, and their noddles filled 
Thatch’s easy to fire 


o’ it all; and I won’t have folkses coming 
b] > 


| here a-putting me in risk o’ burning. Go 


along wi’ your papers, goalong.” I made 
a note in my canvassing book by no means 
flattering to that old woman’s character, 
and never again wasted my time in knock- 
ing at her unfriendly door. 

The most annoying person a canvasser 
can have to do with is a widow. The 
good creatures have a way of receiving 
notices and leaflets which they know to 
be useless to them. Or sometimes they 
will listen to the most eloquent arguments, 
with which they are expected to influence 
their husbands, without so much as hint- 
ing that they no longer possess one. 
Again, they persist in inhabiting the most 
out-of-the-way cottages, and thus cause 
many a long and useiess walk. In short, 
the behavior of a widow to a canvasser is 
usually such that Mr. Weller, senior, him- 
self had not reason to hold them more in 
abhorrence. One day I went a mile or 
two out of my road to look up the inhab- 
itants of a lonely little hamlet in the fir 
woods. I was tired and late, but the 
prospect of securing even two or three 
votes was reward enough for my walk. 


_ With eagerness I drew near the first gar- 
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den gate. There was a bramble twisted 
in the latch — sure sign of an empty house. 
I went to the next; but there, knock as I 
would, I could make no one hear. In 
disappointment I went across to the third. 
There was a long shed by it, and in front 
a pile of faggots. An old man—doubt- 
less a voter — was chopping firewood. I 
hastily went up to him. ‘“ Perhaps,” said 
I, “it would not be uninteresting to you 
to look over a few of these little leaflets. 
Of course you have heard about the com- 
ing election, and are awake to the impor- 
tance of recording your vote.” ‘ Look’ee 
here,” broke in the old man, “I be a 
lodger, and I sleep in that theer shed 
along with th’old cow. She bides one end 
and I t’other. And as for the folkses in 
these cottages they be all four widdies ’cept 
one, and she’s an old maid.” ‘“ Well, but 
as a lodger,” I began. “’Bidingin a shed 
along wi’ an old cow doan’t make a vote, 
seeing as I pay no rent save chopping o’ 
fire bavins for the widdies, and drawing 
o’ water beside for th’ old maid, ’cos she 
be but a cripple-body, poor creetur. So 
doan’t waste your papers on me, for they 
ben’t a bit o’ good, considering I can’t 
read.” 

I often, however, found my leaflets very 
acceptable. Atone cottage where I called 
ona bleak winter day, the master of the 
house, a rough farm laborer, pointed to the 
glowing wood on his hearth. “ What we 
want,” said he, “is to keep the right spirit 
0’ politeecs a-blazing away, like my old 
pine knot there; and your papers helps a 
lot todo it. Ye see we’re so ignorant, the 
main o’ us, and doan’t know how t’ answer 
squire when he comes talking round us 
and telling lies. Not that squires always 
tells lies, — ’cos I likes to be fair even to 
squires, — but they most whiles does 
when they want to get summat out o’ th’ 
working man. So leave us all the reading 
ye can to learn us a bit agin’ next time t’ 
master comes round.” 

Fairness of mind “even to squires and 
masters,” was one of this man’s chief char- 
acteristics. A farmer in the neighborhood 
had made himself extremely unpopular by 
the political pressure he brought to bear 
on his laborers. The ill feeling rose to 
such a pitch that the greater part of the 
men and lads in the village organized a 
novel form of revenge. Night after night 
a crowd gathered in the road in front of 
their enemy’s house. They carried with 
them as many old kettles as they could 
muster, a drum and several concertinas. 
With these, added to harsh cries and yells, 
they set up the most hideous din conceiv- 
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able, and thus, by rendering the farmer’s 
evenings unendurable, they hoped to give 
him a lesson in toleration. My fair-mind- 
ed man did not approve of these doings. 

“JT doan’t hold wi’ that sort o’ thing,” 
he said to me. “What I says is, if ye 
doan’t like a man, doan’t nag at him that 
like, It’s onfair to my mind and onmanly 
too. If ye want to show a man a little 
ill will, why take ’un and duck ’un in the 
horsepond, and then ha’ done with it. Let 
all be overboard and plain sailing. But 
as for persecuting, and tin kettles, and 
such things, it’s no better nor an Irish- 
man, and I feel ’shamed o’ the village.” 
Some of the drollest stories are those 
which show how stupid Hodge can out- 
wit an over-inquisitive person. Practice 
makes him quick at evading questions, 
especially if they come from a parson or 
a landowner. A little lad, the son of the 
squire’s head gardener, was once asked 
about his father’s political views. “ Which 
is your father, my boy,” said the parson 
to him, “a Liberal or a Conservative ?” 
“ Oh, please, sir,” said the small boy, “ fa- 
ther isn’t either a Liberal or a conservatory. 
He’s but agreenhouse.” Another method 
of avoiding questions was told me by a 
man with great enjoyment. 

* You’re one o’ the right party,” said he, 
with a glance at the color of my tie—a 
conspicuously red one. “One o’ t’other 
sort called last night. I ’spects ’twas 
squire or some o’ that lot, but I didn’t look 
to see. For what d’ye think we did now. 
We just slipped into th’ ’oodhouse, me and 
my old woman, and let ’un knock as long 
as ’un liked, till his knuckles were sore, 
while me and her sat laughing on a log. 
It’s awk’ard talking with t’ squire, ye see, 
so we thought as how that ’uld be handi- 
est way.” He laughed so heartily over 
this bit of wit that he attracted a neighbor 
who was working in the next garden. 
“ That were a good joke,” he called over 
the hedge; “but it were not so good as 
the turn we served your man t’other night 
at the meeting. Tell about that, Harris.” 
“So I will, for it were a good joke for 
sure. There was a meeting in a tent, 
Tuesday night last, at Crowes Wood, and 
me and Dick here went down toit. There 
was a fine lot o’ speakers on the platform, 
and the tent was packed as full as it could 
hold. We were having a real feast, no 
mistake. Well, by-and-by, this fellow as 
we’re speaking of, sneaked out and began 
to pull up the pegs so as to bring the tent 
about our ears. I knowed the fellow, and 
had my doubts on him, so me and Dick 
followed him out, and caught him in the 
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act. So we gave ‘un a black eye, and 
rolled ’un in a furze bush, and he were a 
wonderful deal quieter like after that.” 

“I had a game too last night,” said 
Dick over the hedge. “ Yesterday, when 
we were just sat down to supper, in comes 
squire and his daughter. 1 ’spects they'd 
tired their knuckles at my neighbor's 
door, ’cos they didn’t trouble to knock at 
mine. ‘How many in family have you 
got?’ says he, right off, wi’out so much as 
a ‘How d’ye do.’ ‘ Ten,’ says I; ‘how 
many be you got?’ ‘Why don’t you emi- 
grate?’ says he; ‘ you’d doa sight better 
abroad, and here’s a sovereign to help you. 
‘Thank’ee,’ says I, a-shoving back the 
money, ‘I’ve been in furreign parts, and if 
sobe as you’re-r-agreeable, I’d sooner bide 
at home.’ ‘D’ye know our candidate for 
th’ ‘lection,’ says he next, a-lowering his 
voice. ‘Ay,’ says I, a-speaking up loud. 
‘I lived near he a goodish few years,’ 
‘Then,’ says he, ‘you know what a kind 
friend he is t’ working man, and you'll 
promise him your vote I’ll be bound.’ 
‘Well, sir,’ says I, ‘I doan’t know as I 
ever heeard any harm 0’ he, but on t’other 
hand I doan’t know as I ever heard any 
good. He’s decent. 
that is a secret atween my principles and 
myself, and if it might be all the same to 
you, a secret it shall remain.’ So he 
went away. But what I says is, a man 
didn’t ought to come into another man’s 
house, squire or no squire, wi’out a ‘ How 
d’ye do,’ or, ‘Are you at home,’ or any- 
thing.” 

Now and then I met with an outburst 
of strong feeling in the midst of the amus- 
ing remarks. I remember once coming 
on a little group of men arguing together. 
One of their number was vehemently in- 
sisting on the benefit of allotments and 
small farms. He was telling the story of 
his own childhood. His father had been 
a peasant farmer, and had gained by his 
labor a comfortable living. He had a few 
acres of land, and two or three cows. He 
earned enough to support his family, not 
more luxuriously than if he had worked 
for wages, but more happily, because he 
was free and called no man master. He 
grudged no labor he put in the land, never 
doubting that he would not be allowed 
to end his days on the farm he had so 
much improved. But one day the bailiff 
appeared with the tidings that this and 
several other small holdings were to be 
thrown into one, as the landowner wished 
to do away with the race of peasant farm 
ers. 





And as for my vote, , 


“ My father was well on in years,”} 
went on the man to the attentive group off 
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listeners, “and he well-nigh broke his 
heart to leave the place he’d done so much 
good to. We had to sell off the stock at 
a dead loss, for there was not another little 
farm like ours to be had anywhere in the 
country-side. I was but a bit of a lad at 
the time, but I remember well tramping 
round with my father hunting for work. 
Miles and miles we walked with the tears 
running down my father’s cheeks, and he 
not knowing where to take us or how to 
get us a living. All the farms had got 
enough men on them already, and when 
our land was took from us there didn’t 
seem a place on earth for us to go. He 
got work after a bit, not afore we learnt 
well what hunger was, and my poor mother 
had died wi’ the hardship. The landlord 
made his big farm easy enough, as he 
made other big farms, but he could not 
let them, the villain. I’ve heard he’s 
never made a penny out of the land ever 
since he turned us off; and I am right 
glad to think it. He came round to me 
th’ other day and asked me for my vote, 
and made it clear he’d do me a good turn 
if I give it. But I says to him, ‘ D’ye 
remember Haye Farm, and the children 
you turned out to hunger and hardship? 
Man,’ I says, wi’ my blood up, ‘I’d scorn 
the biggest gift you could offer. I’m a 
Liberal through and through; I’m a Lib- 
eral inside and out, and sooner than be a 
turncoat to my principles, I’d be tied to a 
stake and burnt toa cinder.’” This bit of 
rough oratory brought forth a hum of ap- 
plause from the little group. “ That’s my 
views,” broke in another man, a stranger 
tome. ‘Give a mana chance o’ getting 
land, and he’ll make it pay sharp enough. 
But they won’t let us get it, and then says 
we don’t wantit. Don’t wantit! why it’s 
they as be afraid if we get a bit o’ land, 
they won’t be able to screw the life’s blood 
out o’ us at their own work. But let ’em 
bide a while, and then see if we don’t 
get hold o’ their property. Paying a fair 
rent o’ course, but a-forcing them to let. 
That’s my sentiments.” By which remark 
it wili be seen that this man was an ad- 
vanced and dangerous character. 

“I’ve as good an understanding as an- 
other man,” said a third fellow, “and I 
doan’t see as how Tories or Radicals 
makes any difference to t’ land or any- 
thing else. Least ways they doan’t either 
o’ them make my ’tater ground grow. I 
ben’t a-going to wear out shoe leather in 
giving a vote as I didn’t ask to have, and 
would as soon be wi’out.” “Not give 
your vote?” cried the stranger of the 
party. ‘Why, man! I’ve but just moved 
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to the parish, and I’ve a matter o’ twenty 
miles or more to walk back to th’ old place 
to give mine. But I'll doit. I'd do it if 
I get up at three i’ the morning to get 
there i’ time, and work best part o’ next 
night to make up for the holiday.” 

The gradual merging of the smaller 
holdings into large farms was the chief 
grievance in one village. Sometimes be- 
sides the little tenancies an occasional 
small freehold was also swallowed up. 
There were several ways by which a bailiff 
could get hold of such plots, but there was 
one which struck me as particularly ingen- 
ious. There was, in the midst of a great 
estate, a certain small cottage and a strip 
of garden land. These were the property 
of an old man, Martin Pope by name. His 
father kad become possessed of them in 
the following manner: When quite a 
young man he had successfully wooed a 
village heiress, rich in the ownership of a 
freehold house and garden. Before, how- 
ever, the wedding day arrived the poor 
girl died, bequeathing all she had to her 
lover. She made no will, but this was not 
considered needful by the simple village 
folk. The girl’s words were enough, and 
Pope was thenceforth undisturbed owner 
of the cottage. Some years after the girl’s 
death, he married, and Martin was his only 
child. By-and-by, Martin in his turn in- 
herited the little property. He was a 
thrifty man, with a liking fora good gar- 
den. Inaluckless moment he determined 
to add to what he already had by renting 
an adjoining strip from his neighbor, the 
great landowner. The bailiff in those 
days was a keen man of business and by 
no means over-scrupulous. He probably 
disbelieved in the legal tenure of such cot- 
tages as Martin’s, and regarded the small, 
scattered freeholds on the estate as so 
much land robbed from his employer. 
However, he knew how to win back such 
stray sheep, or as one would more prop- 
erly say—ewe lambs. Martin was told 
that he need not trouble himself longer 
with the ground taxes that he and his 
father had always paid, as they could 
easily be included with the rent for the 
new strip of garden, and paid with the 
landlord’s. In this way the receipts for 
the tax were made out to the landlord, and 
Martin thus lost the only written proofs 
of his ownership of the cottage. In time 
this landlord died, and the estate passed 
to adistant cousin. Not unnaturally the 
new-comer looked on the cottage and gar- 
den, for which he, apparently, paid yearly 
tax, as his own property. The cottage 
was old and a discredit to the estate, 
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Martin was threatened with eviction. 
Friends, however, interfered, and Martin 
was allowed to end his days in his own 
house. This treatment filled Martin’s 
soul with a great contempt for his enemy. 
“ They calls him a Faulkner,” he said one 
day, “but he isn’t a Faulkner no more 
than I be. Why, God bless you! my fam- 
ily’s a deal older nor his. He was nought 
but a Thompson a while back, till they 
took and turned him into a Faulkner ’cos 
o’ th’ entail ; and when he’s dead and they 
wants another heir they’ll make one up 
somewheres you be bound.” Old Martin 
took a great interest in Irish affairs. and 
was a strong advocate of Home Rule. 
Once he gave me his views on the subject. 
“ Look’ee here, I’ve been reading a deal 
about th’ Irish. By Jobs! what awful 
doings there do a-seem to have been.” 
Martin was very free in the use of excla- 
mations, but “ By Jobs!” was the pro- 
fanest thing he ever uttered. ‘“ Awful 
doings ! but how should it a-be otherwise 
when the poor creeturs be put upon so? 
What I says is give th’ Irish their own 
way. Why, bless your eyes, we all likes 
our own way; and if so be as you give th’ 
Irish their own way they'll be like —like 
— why, like so many turtle-doves, to be 
sure. But if they be treated as they have 
a-been, why, God bless my soul! there’ll 
be the old gooseberry to pay, and that’s all 
about it, by Jobs!” Perhaps these chance 
stories may serve to show that even out 
of Hodge, the thick-headed rustic, some 
amusement and some enthusiasm may be 
obtained. 
Lucy BIRKBECK HILL. 


From The Spectator. 
BROWNING AND TENNYSON. 


IN some respects the two greatest imag- 
inative poets of our day are striking con- 
trasts. Browning is careless and impa- 
tient in execution; Tennyson careful and 
elaborate. Browning is rough and un- 
gainly; Tennyson smooth and stately. 
Browning trots or gallops; Tennyson 
walks or canters. Browning almost gasps 
out his meaning, omitting half the articles 
and particles which weave speech into a 
flexible texture; Tennyson touches and 
retouches the form till it is no less perfect, 
or even more perfect, than the thought or 
emotion to be expressed, so that the artis- 
tic workmanship sometimes attracts even 
more attention than the imaginative sub- 
stance on which it is expended. Again, 





BROWNING AND TENNYSON. 


Tennyson studies either beauty or grace or 
majesty of form in almost all his poems; 
Browning, we might almost say, studies 
the neglect of these qualities, or, if that 
be exaggeration, at least ignores them 
altogether, and hews away right and left, 
like a pioneer in a jungle, instead of shap- 
ing anxiously and lovingly as a sculptor 
shapes his marble. Tennyson treats words 
and all their associations with the utmost 
sympathy and reverence; Browning tum- 
bles them about and rolls them over al- 
most as a tempest does the rocks of an 
Alpine valley, sometimes producing very 
weird effects with them, but effects which 
have a great deal of the appearance of 
rough play about them, like the casts in 
some giant’s game at bowls. Tennyson 
not unfrequently wears the gracefu! negli- 
gence of manner appropriate to one who 
is on easy terms with the Muses; Brown- 
ing is apt to play them tricks, and indulge 
in familiarities with them which suggest 
that he does not revere them as Muses at 
all. 

Yet, in spite of all these marked con- 
trasts, there are points of resemblance 
which are due partly to the common inter- 
ests of the social world in which both 
these poets have lived, partly to the intel. 
lectual tendencies of the time. Both are 
at heart idealists with a strong desire not 
to ignore the realities with which idealists 
must deal. Both are possessed by Chris- 
tian convictions; both are eager students 
of the philosophy of faith. Both have 
made elaborate studies of ecclesiastical 
eccentricities, — Tennyson of St. Simeon 
Stylites; Browning of the bishop who or- 
ders his tomb at St. Praxed’s Church. 
Both have given the most anxious atten- 
tion to provincial and vernacular peculiari- 
ties, — Tennyson in his two “ Northern 
Farmers,” his “Grandmother,” and just 
now in his “ Owd Roa ;” Browning in his 
Yorkshire Halbert and Hob, and his study 
of Bunyan’s coarse converts, Ned Bratts 
and his wife. And both, with a very strong 
desire to master the religious attitude of 
a world far removed from our own,— 
Tennyson the mysticism of the age of 
chivalry, Browning the peculiarities of 
medizval or modern superstition, — have 
been intensely modern; modern in their 
faith and in their sympathies, in their 
confidence that they are “heirs of all the 
ages,” and that they stand on a summit of 
knowledge and experience higher than 
that of even the greatest of their prede- 
cessors. 

But though we may recognize the simi- 
larity of some of the ideal aims pursued 
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BROWNING AND TENNYSON. 


by Tennyson and Browning, and of such 
even of their methods as the realism of 
their times has suggested to them, nothing 
can minimize the contrast between the 
method of a poet to whom charm of man- 
ner is generally essential,—one might 
almost say, as to much of his early poetry, 
almost too essential, so essential as to be- 
come a mannerism, — and the method ofa 
poet who despises charm of manner alto- 
gether, and appears to be abrupt purposely 
and by preference ; between the manner 
of a poet who sings :— 


I asked thee ‘* Give me immortality.”’ 

Then didst thou grant mine asking with a 
smile, 

Like wealthy men who care not how they give. 

But thy strong Hours indignant worked their 
wills, 

And beat me down and marr’d and wasted 


me; 

And tho’ they could not end me, left me 
maim’d 

To dwell in presence of immortal youth, 

Immortal age beside immortal youth, 

And all I was in ashes; 


and the manner of a poet who sings in 
his fine study of the old grammarian, 
that: — 


He settled drz’s business, —let it be! 
Properly based div — 

Gave us the doctrine of the enclitic de, 
Dead from the waist down. 


Here are contemporary poets of the 
self-same country, both idealists in aim, 
both feeling the imperious necessity of 
not being too much of idealists to recog- 
nize fully the vulgarities, the dust and, so 
to say, the lumber of life, one of whom 
yet strives to give dignity where he can to 
all his visions, and either grace or ease 
where dignity is impossible; while the 
other almost strives to avofd giving any 
trace of an artistic manner or finish to 
anything that be has to say, nay, who 
makes it more familiar than is quite natu- 
ral, by using such phrases as “ settled 6rz’s 
business ” or blurting out in his eager, 
shorthand style, “ put case” without the 
definite article which would naturally, 
even in familiar dialogue, precede the 
word “ case,” and soften the hurry of his 
speech. The poet-laureate, in his boyish 
days at least, was so great a lover of 
graceful manner, that his attitudes of 
speech often suggested posture-making. 
The vivid and graphic thinker whom we 
have just lost was so great a lover of the 
familiar, that he invented angularities of 
style which no ordinary man could have 
discovered, and evidently preferred “ set- 
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tling 67’s business” to explaining the 
principles which governed its use in the 
Greek syntax. And no doubt the former 
phrase is a great deal more awakening 
than the latter. Its very familiarity gives 
a shock to conventional habits of thought, 
and that is really at the bottom of Brown- 
ing’s love of familiarity and abruptness of 
style. He wants to turn versification into 
a spur ratherthanapleasure. He oftener 
uses rhyme and rhythm to prick the 
drowsy mind, than directly to exalt the 
commonplace mind. Ard no doubt the 
view that all verse should have a sweet- 
ness of its own had been overdone in 
modern times, before Browning arose to 
contradict it. The Virgilian use of verse is 
not the only use. The great Greek dram- 
atists can hardly be said to have made 
“charm” the chief feature of their versi- 
fication. Many of their choruses are very 
rugged, and much of their dialogue is 
plain even to homeliness. Dante often 
abounds in crabbed speech, even, we sup- 
pose (for the present writer speaks only on 
the authority of others), where there is 
no doubt about the text. And even Goethe, 
lucid and harmonious as he loved to be, 
did not shrink from being jerky and ob- 
scure where his subject required it, as he 
evidently thought it did in his Walpurgis- 
nacht on the Brocken. It is a mistake to 
suppose that verse has no function except 
that of lending harmony, beauty, and 
grandeur to the thought. Sometimes, as 
in the case of Tennyson’s “ Northern 
Farmer,” rhythm only answers the pur- 
pose of a frame to isolate and give the 
impression of care, condensation, and 
study to a sketch of a very rough and 
coarse figure. Sometimes, as in the case 
of “ Hudibras,” as well as with a great 
many of Browning’s poems, the jerk and 
the jingle are as essential to the grotesque 
effect intended, as want of proportion may 
be to an effective caricature. Indeed, 
with poets who, like Tennyson, are great 
masters of both metre and rhyme, the 
rhythm of the finer blank metre is more 
satisfying, exactly because there is less 
exuberance of sweetness in it than in the 
most beautiful of the rhymed verses. The 
former has something of the dignity and 
simplicity of sculpture about it ; the latter 
has too soft and luxurious an air for the 
most exalted themes. And for the same 
reason, in the Greek poetry, in which there 
was no such thing as rhyme, and, except 
in the Homeric hexameter, very little even 
of the silver rhythm of Virgil, we find a 
greater wealth of majesty than even poets 





of the highest order could have produced 
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under the conditions of modern rhyme. It 
may well be questioned whether rhyme 
has not added too much sweetness to mod- 
ern poetry, and made it, so to say, too 
“sugary.” Are not Tennyson’s greatest 
achievements effected without it, or in that 
modified rhyme of “ In Memoriam,” where 
the distance between the two enclosing 
rhymes in the first and fourth lines keeps 
the ear waiting long enough to prevent 
the full sweetness of rhyme from cloying 
the sense? Browning, however, uses 
rhyme with a very different object from 
poets in general,—not to add to the 
beauty or harmony of the effect, but to 
multiply surprises and shocks, to take 
our breath away, sometimes to flog you 
into alertness, sometimes to laugh you 
into confusion, sometimes, again, to make 
you laugh heartily athis humor. To use 
his own happy and latest phrase, he 
“ hitches the thing into verse,” rather than 
expresses it in verse because he loves the 
rhythmical movement and the cry which it 
is capable of yielding. He often uses 
verse as a conjuror uses sleight-of-hand,'to 
astonish you with his ingenuity, with his 
resource, with his agility, with his pres- 
ence of mind—or as a tight-rope dancer 
uses the nimbleness and flexibility of his 
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limbs. Inaword, Browning does not aim 
at setting life to music, though music was 
so dearto him. To him, music was one 
thing, and poetry another; the greatest 
part of life, and that which he cared most 
to study, was quaint and odd rather than 
beautiful and sublime; and especially 
quaint and odd when you compared it with 
the spiritual ends for which Browning be- 
lieved that man had been created. It was 
his great aim to show ow quaint and odd 
life really is, how different from the stand- 
ards of the eternal world, and yet how 
much influenced by those standards. He 
loved to make men see the strange irreg- 
ularity, the astounding unevenness, the 
almost incredible failures, which we are 
compelled to recognize in a world in which 
the hunger and thirst for nobler things 
are yet always breaking through; and he 
thought he could do this better by using 
verse freely to familiarize to us the incon- 
gruities of the world as it is, than by using 
it to make the world, — either as it is or as 
it should be, — fascinating. To Browning, 
life is a medley of grotesques, with a 
glowing horizon beyond it. And he used 
his poetic ingenuity quite as much to help 
us enter into the grotesqueness, as to 
help us see the sunlit distance. 





Mr. BROWNING’S ONLY PUBLIC SPEECH. 
— A correspondent of the Scotsman writes: 
Though an accomplished and fluent talker in 
private life, Mr. Robert Browning had a pro- 
nounced and life-long antipathy to speaking in 
public. Edinburgh enjoys the honor of having 
been the scene, and the students of Edinburgh 
University the credit of having been the direct 
instigators, of probably the only public speech 
that the poetever made. During the celebra- 
tion of the tercentenary of the university, in 
1885, Mr. Browning was one of the most 
popular of the many illustrious guests that 
thronged our city, and he thoroughly appre- 
ciated the unexpected tribute to his work. 
At the end of the famous week a ‘‘ Students’ 
Reception’’ was organized in the United 
Presbyterian Synod Hall, and Mr. Browning 
was present, not as one of the savants who 
had agreed to address the students, but as a 
guest. When he appeared to take his seat 
on the platform, he was hailed with a per- 
fect storm of applause by the students. Mr. 

3rowning was profoundly affected by the 
heartiness of the welcome; he could scarcely 





believe that he had conquered such a position 
in the enthusiasm of the younger generation. 
He turned to the writer of these lines, who, 
as a platform steward, had the honor of usher- 
ing the poet to his seat, and embracing him as 
a kind of convenient epitome of the students 
in general, exclaimed in a voice full of feel- 
ing: ‘* You dear young men, how I love you 
all!’? At the close of the reception, after 
Lesseps, Laveleye, Virchow, Helmholtz, Low- 
ell, and the other famous men had spoken, 
shouts for ‘‘ Browning! ”’ ‘*‘ Browning ! ’’ once 
more broke out tumultuously. Mr. Browning 
could not resist the appeal; the antipathy to 
public speaking had to vanish on an occasion 
like that. ‘‘ My dear young friends,”’ he said, 
‘*some people are good enough to say that 
my writings are sometimes unintelligible; but 
I hope to make myself intelligible now, when 
I say how affected and impressed I am by 
this noble, this magnificent welcome, which 
you have given to one so unworthy as myself.” 
It was not a long speech; but, when a thing 
is unique, size does not go for much. 
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i. 1890 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-seventh year. 
Approved in the outset by Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, Presi- 
dent Adams, historians Sparks, Prescott, Ticknor, Bancroft, and 
many others, it has met with constant commendation and success. 
A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of es pat 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double 
umn octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 


-col- 
It presents in an inexpen- 


sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 


Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire “ody 
of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The Foremost Isiving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature the only compilation that, while 
within the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it em- 
braces whatever is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPINIONS. 


‘“*He who subscribes for a few years to LITTELL’S 
LIVING AGE gathers a choice library, even though he 
may have no other books.” — New - York Observer. 

“There is no other publication of its kind so general 
in its bearing and covering the entire field of literature, 
art, and science. and bringing between the same covers 
the ripest, richest thoughts and the latest results of 
the time in which we live. . No one who values an 
intelligent apprehension of the trend of the times can 
afford to do without it. There can indeed be no 
better teacher, friend, and companion in any family 
than this incomparable publication.” — Christian at 
Work, New York. 

“Certain it is that no other magazine can take its 
place in enabling the busy reader to keep up with 
current literature. . By the careful and judicious 
work put into the editing of TUE LIVING AGE, it is 
made possible for the busy man to know something of 
what is going on with ever-increasing activity in the 
world of letters. Without such help he is lost.”— 
Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“To all who have ever taken it, it is a necessity; 
those who have yet to make its acquaintance will find 
it the best possible means of keeping abreast of 
current foreign thought.” — New - York Evangelist. 

“It holds an undisputed position in the front rank 
of periodicals. . Replete with all the treasures of the 
best current thought, the best fiction, and the best 
poetry of the day.”— The Presbyterian, Philadelphia, 

“It is one of the few periodicals which seem indis- 
pensab'e. . It contains nearly all the good litera- 
ture of the time.” — The Churchman, New York. 

“Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, 
poetry, travels, whatever men are interested in; all 
are found here.” — The Watchman, Boston, 

* Unlike the majority of magazines, it is published 
weekly instead of monthly. . Itloses nothing of its old- 
lime attractiveness.” — The Congregationalist, Boston, 

*Asit grows older it grows better. The foremost 
writers of the time are represented on its pages. . 
It is in the quantity and value of its contents facile 
princeps.” — Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh. 


“There may be some things better than THE LIv- 
ING AGE, but ifso we have not seenthem. . For the 
man who tries to be truly conversant with the very 
best literature of this and other countries, it is indis- 
pensable.” — Central Baptist, St. Louis. 

“It is edited with rare discrimination and tact, and 
admirably combines instruction and variety.”—Chris- 
tian Intelligencer, New York. 

“To have THE LIVING AGE is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and 
romance.” — Boston Evening Traveller. 

“It keeps the reader in the intellectual life of the 
time. No better outlay of money can be made than 
in subscribing for THE LIVING AGE.”— Hartford 
Courant. 

“For the amount of reading-matter contained the 
subscription is extremely low.” — Christian Advocate, 
Nashville. 

**Nearly the whole world of authors and writers 
appear in it in their best moods. The readers miss 
very little that is important in the periodical domain.” 
— Boston Journal. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” — New-York Tribune. 

“It is one of the indispensable literary publications 
of the day. To read it is itself an education in the 
course of modern thought and literature.” — Buffalo 
Commercial Advertiser. 

“It maintains its lead in supplying the latest and 
the best productions of current literary effort.” — 
North-Carolina Presbyterian, Wilmington. 

“Itsaves much labor for busy people who wish to 
keep themselves well informed upon the questions of 
the day.” — The Advance, Chicago. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.”— Christian 
Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

“In this weekly magazine the reader finds all that is 
worth knowing in the realm of current literature. . 
It is indispensable.”—Canada Presbyterian, Toronto. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


[“ Possessed of LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, & 
subscriber will tind himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 

For $10.50, Tur Livine AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper's Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, postpaid; or, for $9.50, THE Liv- 
ING AGE and Scribner’s Magazine, or Lippincott’s Magazine, or the St. Nicholas. 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 






























THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK. 


TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Largest, the Ablest, and the Best Religious and Family Weekly 
Wewspaper Published. 





J. N. HALLOCK, Editor and Proprietor. 


THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK is just entering successfully upon its FORTY-THIRD VOLUME, and 
feels the natural glow and enthusiasm of a strong and vigorous manhood, at the delightful time when just 
entering the prime of life. 


CHURCH AND RELIGIOUS DEPARTMENT. 


Prof. Yeatman, the distinguished editor of the widely circulated and everywhere respected Galignani’s 
Messenger, pronounces the information contained in our columns more correct, and the opinions advanced 
upon the leading topics of the day more able and scholarly than those of any other of his American exchanges. 
He says and we believe truly that THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK is justly 


Noted at Home and Abroad for 


THE ABLEST OF EDITORIALS, 


as well'as for the superiority of its News, Church, Home, and other Departments. 

During the coming year we expect to exceed anytlnng we have done heretofore in the character of our 
contributed articles, in both the Religious and the Home Departments. Dr. Doolittle will continue to write 
his excellent expositions on the International Sunday-school Lessons, and the Children’s Lessons will also be 
continued by the same acceptable pen as last year. ‘The Things of To-day, Current Events, Among the 
Churches, The Christian Life, Talker’s Easy Chair, Housekeeper, In the Mission-Field, Here and There, 
Nature and Science, and all the other departments will have the same acreptable writers as last year. None 
of the old favorites will be absent, but still new ones will be added, and every department will be if possible, 
made fuller and richer. 


FAMILY AND HOME DEPARTMENT. 


THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK has long been noted for the excellence and originality of its Home 
Department. While many of the papers are principally made up in this department of clippings of other 
papers, and in some cases almost entirely so, it has been our constant aim to preserve for this department the 
best thoughts and most original and instructive stories and articles that can be had. In addition to all this we 
have for the past four or five years introduced I|lustrations, many of them of an exceptional and extraordinary 
degree of merit—especially so for a large weekly religious newspaper of the scope and variety of THI 
CHRISTIAN AT WORK. This is not oniy a real improvement, but a real and genuine addition as well ; no 
other department being crowded out or neglected on this account. 


THE ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES 


were first started by us on a separate sheet as an experiment, and their great popularity has induced us to spend 
many thousands of dollars in this direction, all of which is being so well appreciated by our readers, old and 
young, that our increased circulation has more than made up to us the additional great expense incurred for 
this department. At least once a month we shall furnish a well illustrated, instructive, and original article for 
The Young Folks; while almost every issue will continue to contain a great variety of illustrations for the 
children, and in many instances solid articles for the older readers will be illustrated by original engravings. 
In our department for the Home will be found almost all the best writers for our Children and Youth. 

In addition to the departments we have mentioned above, including the Young Folks, Our Boys and Our 
Girls, ‘The Serial Stories, Around Grandmother’s Chair, The Children, The Home Life, etc, etc., our Agri- 
cultural readers will always find our experienced Agricultural Editor and his able assistants ** At Home on the 
Farm” and ready with timely suggestions for every soil or season. Thus by sparing neither effort nor expense 
we confidently hope to produce not only the largest and ablest, but in every sense the very 


BEST CHRISTIAN HOME WEEKLY, 


and shall strive to make it continuously THE MODEL ‘RELIGIOUS, LITERARY, AND FAMILY 
NEWSPAPER OF AMERICA. 





















TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
The Subscription Price of THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK when prepaid for one year is $3.00. Two 
years, $5.00. Five years, $10.00, 2x advance with one remittance. 


Send Postal Card fora FREE SAMPLE COPY, and if you wish to subscribe at the same time for any 
Magazine or other Newspaper notify us and we will give you lowest club rates. 


THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK, 
Times Building (Box 3359), New York. 





